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The annual address by some member of the Seminary 
Faculty at the opening of the year has become an increasingly 
interesting feature of the life of the institution. As successive 
professors have spoken year after year on some topic growing 
out of the work of his department, the institutional significance of 
such a body of addresses has become increasingly noteworthy, 
and the occasion has acquired a certain inevitable momentum of 
value. It is worth while perhaps to review the topics that have 
been treated, with mention of the speakers, since the establishment 
of the custom. The first address was by Professor Pratt on 
Spirituality ; followed successively by Professor Mitchell, on 
The Signs of the Times,—an Interpretation of the Present in 
the Light of the History of the Second Century; Professor 
Beardslee, on Abraham Lincoln,— A study in Ethics; Professor 
Gillett, on Christian Experience and Reality ; Professor Merriam, 
on Personality and Perspective; Professor Paton, on The So- 
cial Problem of Israel in the Time of the Prophets; Professor 
MacDonald, on One Phase of the Doctrime of the Unity of God, 
—as Appearing in Islam. The address this year was given 
by Professor Nourse and dealt with Some Aspects of Jesus’ Rela- 
tion to the Culture and Extra-Canonical Literature of the Judaism 
of the last two Centuries B. C. It appears in this number of the 
REcorD,— as previous addresses have appeared in its pages. 


Since the days of the pastorate of Graham Taylor the Fourth 
Church of Hartford has occupied an honorable place among those 
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churches of our country which set themselves to the specific 
social task of bridging the gap between the “ family ” church and 
the “ mission.” During the administration of Professor Taylor 
and subsequently of Mr. Kelsey the conduct of its affairs has been 
characterized by a sanity and balance that have brought the other 
Congregational churches of the city into a cordial codperation 
with it in doing a work of distinctive value to the whole city. 
It has become one of the four New England Churches having a 
resident membership of over one thousand,—the other three 
being in New Britain, Holyoke, and Worcester. The installa- 
tion of a new pastor to take the place left vacant by Mr. Kelsey’s 
removal to Marietta was an occasion of more than ordinary 
interest. We are therefore especially glad to be able to present 
the paper read by Mr. Dunlop as he assumed pastoral relation to 
this great work. Under his leadership, not only the past, but the 
future seems secure. 


Another occasion of much more than local interest was the 
inauguration of Rev. Charles S. Lane as Vice President of the 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. The importance of the 
teaching function of the Church and the increasingly distinc- 
tive place in church administration of the person with special 
training for this work has become widely recognized. The brains 
and desire of the churches have come to respond to the evident 
need of a fuller ministerial equipment,— not simply of a minister 
who knows more, and knows it about more things; but of an offi- 
cial whose special training equips him or her to the doing of 
specific tasks beyond those that any one man can do. This per- 
son may be called Sunday School Superintendent, Assistant or 
Associate Pastor, Church Helper, or by any one of many names. 
What this person stands for is the meeting of the recognized 
need for a multiplied ministry of some sort. When the pocket 
book of the Church has come to respond, as it inevitably must, 
to what the brains of the church recognizes as its need and the 
heart of the church appropriates as its desire, the money needed 
to sustain such work in the individual church and to support 
generously the institution that trains for this position will doubt- 
less be forthcoming. The Hartford School is doing work of 
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the highest grade, and Mr. Lane’s address presents persuasively 
the enlarged opportunity of Christian service. 


Our readers will welcome Professor Jacobus’ careful dis- 
cussion of the problem of the Fourth Gospel as handled by differ- 
ent recent authors. They will also be glad to have a presentation 
of the work Hartford has done in the theological training of 
women. Miss Collins’ statement of the spirit and organization 
of the fine body of women who have studied in Hartford, prefaced 
by the statement of the way the training for women is financed, 


and supplemented by the presentation of the work the graduates 
have engaged in, will answer questions that have many times 
been put. It will do more than this. It will make splendidly 
manifest how the training Hartford is giving to women has 
justified itself by fitting them for positions of great responsibility 
other than the pastorate of churches. There is unquestionably at 
the present time a great demand for women who have had just the 
kind of training that they can get at Hartford. 


The National Council of Congregational Churches placed 
upon the nineteen men constituting its Committee on Polity the 
difficult and delicate task of supplying to the denomination a 
closely centralized administrative organization. If the Committee 
can accomplish this in a way that will be satisfactory to an 
essentially democratic religious body like the Congregationalists 
they will show organizing capacity and discretion of a very high 
order. 

The cordiality with which the action of the Cleveland Council 
was accepted by the churches, and the sincerity with which the 
state and local bodies strove to adjust their organizations in such 
a way that there might be a substantial unity of organization 
throughout the country have been worthy of high praise. The 
acceptance of the principle that ministerial standing should inhere 
in Organizations of churches rather than of ministers, and the 
willingness manifest to sacrifice honorable and tender historic 
associations for the sake of what appeared to be the general wel- 
fare of the denomination, has spoken much for the high minded- 
ness of both churches and ministers. These two movements have 
of themselves been enough to make the last three years epochal 
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in the denomination. To accomplish this much has been of 
necessity a slow matter. It was well that it should be. The 
readjustments have not all been made yet. The state and local 
organizations have not yet quite found themselves with respect 
to their new labors and their mutual relations. The Boston 
Council took action of the highest and most far-reaching signif- 
cance in two particulars. The first was the formal adoption of 
the Apportionment Plan and the assumption of its administration 
by the National Council. The second was the widened interpreta- 
tion of the duties of the Secretary of the Council with special 
reference to the development of the benevolences of the churches 
in accordance with this plan. It would seem to be at least an open 
question whether, in the long run, the Committee of Nineteen 
would not do its best service to the denomination by confining 
its administrative organization to Organizing the administration 
of the Apportionment Plan. The Plan itself must be worked over, 
and is being worked over, in the light of experience. The new 
and closer organization of the states in Associations and Confer- 
ences has not yet been tried out as to its efficiency with respect 
to the administration of the Plan. It might well seem that three 
years was none too long a time in order to ascertain how much 
potential efficiency there is in Congregationalism as at present 
organized, especially with reference to the administration of a 
newly worked over Apportionment Plan shaped by a Committee 
of the Council and directed, as to its carrying out, from the office 
of the Secretary of the Council and with his personal inspiration 
and advice. Such a course would at the end of three years do 
much to point out with some approximate precision just what 
the weak points in the present organization are and how they 
could be protected by larger centralization in specific directions. 
If, as some believe, the crux of the denominational difficulty lies 
in the present organization of the Benevolent Societies, it would 
seem as if nothing could so well serve both to make this apparent 
and to suggest lines for reorganization, as the relations develop- 
ing in experience between the state and local bodies and the 
administration of the Apportionment Plan by the National 
Council through its Secretarial office. 





Jesus’ Relation to Judaistic Culture 


SOME ASPECTS OF JESUS’ RELATION TO THE 
CULTURE AND EXTRA-CANONICAL LITERA- 
TURE OF THE JUDAISM OF THE LAST TWO 
CENTURIES B.C. 


This evening I venture to present to you some results of 
studies in a field that is, as yet, not so thoroughly explored as it 
deserves. These studies are partly my own and partly those of 
another and more expert worker in this same field. My aim is 
mainly to offer suggestions and point out possibilities, not to state 
final conclusions. 

Our investigation is limited to a portion only of the field 
covered by the broad question, namely, to what extent and how 
was Jesus interested in or influenced by the culture and litera- 
ture of the Judaism of His own and the two immediately preced- 
ing centuries. Our ideas regarding this question are apt to be 
somewhat vague and of uncertain value. Jesus, as mirrored in 
the Gospels, is almost detached from His general historical back- 
ground or envivonment, and the reader of the Gospels is easily 
oblivious to the fact that there was such a thing. 

But there was, and in the interest of historical truth, to see 
Jesus more nearly and clearly as He actually lived before His 
contemporaries, we need to know this environment and back- 
ground more perfectly, and also Jesus’ own relation to it. 

It is perhaps needless to point out how diversified and com- 
plex that environment and its historical background was. The 
Judaism of the New Testament period was far from being the 
simple result of one direct, undisturbed line of historical devel- 
opment. On the contrary, it was the result of many upheavals 
and conflicts of opinion, which often had led to open strife and 
bloody war. It was a composite, made up of various opposing 
parties and views. On very few important questions of a reli- 
gious or political nature was the Palestinian Judaism of Jesus’ 
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day united. There was no great dead level of common doctrine 
on which all parties stood with only incidental or superficial 
differences distinguishing one from the other. 

In this confused and perplexed period and situation Jesus of 
Nazareth had His historical place. Here it was that the greatest 
character of history lived and did His work. Thinking of this 
as a simple historical fact, the questions come thick and fast: 
How was He related to it? What did He know of it in all its 
complex diversity? What was His education? How deeply had 
He studied the situation? What books had He read? What 
opinions and theories of other men had He learned or studied? 
What did He know of the history of Judaism during the pre- 
ceding two or three centuries and how did He estimate the 
developments that had taken place during them? 

Such questions as these would be considered perfectly normal 
and legitimate in the case of any other great Jewish teacher, 
They are perfectly in order in the case of Paul. Why not in the 
case of Jesus? Is it allowable to consider Jesus as altogether 
indifferent to or ignorant of such matters? Any investigation 
that promises to lead to a positive result in regard to any of the 
above mentioned questions should be welcomed as timely and 
legitimate. 

For our immediate purpose, the literature of the Palestinian 
Judaism of Jesus’ day may be classified somewhat roughly as 
canonical and non-canonical. The dividing line between these 
two groups may not have been drawn so rigidly as we usually 
think. About some books there was, perhaps, diversity of 
opinion. But, generally speaking, the canonical books, 4. e., those 
we know as the Old Testament Scriptures, were everywhere 
recognized as sacred and authoritative. 

Now, for many years the attitude of Jesus toward the Old 
Testament writings has been the subject of scholarly investiga- 
tion. The abundance of quotations from or allusions to the Old 
Testament in the Gospels invites such investigation and promises 
definite results. Such results as have already been obtained lead 
to the general conclusion that He was very well acquainted with 
the Old Testament — especially the Law, the Prophets, and the 
Psalms — that He had read and studied them with His own eyes 
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and an independent mind, that He accorded them the highest 
value as containing a genuine revelation, and at the same time 
recognized their limitations, and that He often discarded tradi- 
tional interpretations in favor of His own, based upon His appre- 
ciation of the moral or religious worth of Old Testament pas- 
sages. Another point, I think, may be considered as reasonably 
certain, that is, that Jesus was able to and did read the Old 
Testament in the original Hebrew. The vernacular of the Pales- 
tinian Jews was Aramaic, and with this Jesus was perfectly 
familiar and in it He taught the multitudes. But Aramaic was 
very similar to the Old Testament Hebrew, the difference being 
merely that of one dialect from another of the same tongue. It 
was easy and natural for any studious or serious-minded Jewish 
boy to be taught to read the Hebrew which he constantly heard 
read in the synagogue services. It is exceedingly improbable that 
Jesus, to whom the religious problem was the all-important one, 
did not know and read for Himself the Old Testament in the 
original Hebrew. The contrary is clearly implied in Luke 4:16 ff, 
and seems the only possible inference from the Gospel record as 
a whole. 

Let us pause to consider the significance of this. If Jesus 
could read Isaiah in Hebrew, He could also read other Hebrew 
books then in circulation even if they were not included in the 
canon. The question, then, is not, could He, but did He read or 
use such books? And, if so, what is to be inferred from it? 
These are the questions that are now before us, and they can be 
settled only by evidence. 

But before this evidence can be appreciated at its true value, 
we must take note of certain facts regarding the literary activity 
of Judaism during the last two centuries B. C. The Old Testa- 
ment does not mark the cessation of literary activity among the 
Jews, and consequently it does not mark the cessation of their 
active interest in religious and moral problems. The New Testa- 
ment period was not separated from that of the Old Testament by 
a chasm which the student must leap but cannot bridge. There 
was no chasm at all. 

The development of Jewish law was continued, in fact if not 
in theory, in the rabbinical or scribal schools which had gradually 
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supplanted the priesthood as the real authorities on religious 
matters. In the numerous Apocalyptic books the type of reli- 
gious interpretation of history and pseudo-prophecy formulated 
in Daniel was continued. The First Book of Maccabees worthily 
continues the interest in national history represented in the older 
literature by the Books of Samuel and Kings. The edificatory 
type of narrative which so frequently meets us in the Old Testa- 
ment is more thoroughly worked out in the later stories of Tobit 
and Judith, while the interest in man’s moral life and in the 
practical application of religion to conduct which is so evident 
in Proverbs was continued in Ecclesiasticus and other still later 
works. 

Dismissing now, as outside the scope of our present inquiry,* 
the questions whether Jesus had any intimate knowledge of or 
interest in the rabbinical learning of the day, the extra-canonical 
apocalypses, or the later histories and edificatory narratives, we 
shall confine our attention mainly to the question whether He 
was acquainted with or placed any value upon the writings of 
those thinkers who were interested mainly in moral questions, 
and in the relation of religion to the everyday life. 

These thinkers are usually spoken of as the “ wise men,” 
and the literature containing their reflections as the “ wisdom 
literature.” Probably the modern usage of these terms is a 
little more technical than the facts as they actually were war- 
rant, and we shall do well to use them in a rather general sense 
as representing quite broadly all who were interested in the 
problems of the moral and religious life and contributed of their 
reflections on these subjects to the literature of Israel. This 
so-called “ wisdom” activity belongs mainly to the post-exilic 
period of Israel’s history. In the Old Testament it is represented 
in the late Books of Job, Ecclesiastes, and Proverbs, each dealing 
with a different phase of Hebrew “wisdom.” To the second 
century B. C. belongs the long wisdom book known as Ecclesi- 
asticus, and to a still later period other “ wisdom” material to 
which attention will be called later. 


‘ 


® The reader will not need to be reminded of the numerous and exhaustive discus- 
sions of the relation of Jesus’ eschatological teachings to the apocalyptic writings 
current in His day. We are not concerned here with the results of such discussions, 
although they must be reckoned with finally. 
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We must, however, get behind these mere external facts of 
the history of Israel’s literature to the conditions which made 
such works possible and also exercised a controlling influence 
over their form and contents. To do this we must first of all 
realize that during the post-exilic period Judaism was undergoing 
a gradual transformation which at last affected its fundamental 
character. At the beginning of the post-exilic period the Temple 
and the Priesthood were dominant elements. At the close the 
Synagogue, the School, and the Teachers of the Law were the 
controlling factors. From one point of view, this transformation 
may be described as due to a greater emphasis on education in 
the broadest sense. There was a determined effort which was 
maintained until success crowned it, to make the entire mass 
of the common people thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
and practices which were considered essential to their life as 
Jews.* At the threshold of the post-exilic period the priests 
were the guardians and teachers of the Law. Later, under Ezra 
and Nehemiah, the Law reached its canonical form and status 
and measures were taken to make the common people more thor- 
oughly acquainted with its contents, but the priests were still its 
custodians and teachers. The “ scribe” was still a priest. But 
gradually in the ranks of the Jaity there came to be “ scribes,” 
that is, men of education and piety who gave themselves to the 
study of the Law and of religious and moral questions in general. 
As time went on such men increased in numbers and influence. 
As the priestly aristocracy degenerated, becoming more inter- 
ested in political and secular affairs than in the religion and 
morality characteristic of Judaism, this pious, learned laity stood 
forth as representing the best things in Israel’s culture. From 
their ranks was formed that organization which later became the 
Pharisee party, originally much purer in doctrine and life than it 
was afterwards in Christ’s day. At last, in New Testament 
times, the whole educational system, from the teaching of the 
rudiments to the most intricate legal study, was practically in 
control of the laity, especially the “scribes” of the Pharisaic 
party. 

* On the subject of Jewish “wisdom” and the educational movement in Judaism 
the reader may consult Kennedy’s article in Hastings D.B. entitled “ Education” and 


the corresponding article by Barton in Enc. Biblica. Also article ‘‘Wisdom”’ in Enc- 
Biblica and “‘ Scribes’’ in Hastings. 
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It is to the earlier stages of this general educational move- 
ment that the “ wise” man, of whom we read in Proverbs and 
the wisdom literature, belongs as a separate and prominent factor 
in Israel’s culture. In the literature of the early post-exilic period 
we frequently read of the priest and the “ wise man,” very little 
of the “scribe.” In the later literature, we read much of the 
priest and the scribe, hardly anything of the wise man. 

This was largely due to the great development of scribism 
and the ever increasing influence and importance of the syna- 
gogue and its school, where the scribe was all-dominant. In the 
earlier period the educational work of the wise men was distinct 
from that of the priestly scribes, which was concerned mainly with 
the letter of the law. But the Law, so taught, failed to meet 
the need that inevitably would assert itself, of a comprehensive 
formulation of the principles of conduct, of the rules of life in 
accordance with which the Divine wisdom revealed in the Law 
might be made applicable to the demands of everyday life. 

It was to meet this need that the earlier wise men applied 
themselves. In reality they attempted to provide a system of 
practical ethics based fundamentally on religion. Inevitably, at 
points, problems that are essentially problems of philosophy or 
of ethical theory would call for solution, and in such works as 
Job and Ecclesiastes we have evidence that the Jewish thinkers 
attempted to grapple with such problems. But, in general, the 
wise man was not in love with abstract speculation. He rever- 
ently believed in God as the ultimate fact and accepted things as 
they are. His problem was: how to view life so as to make the 
best of it. He sought to know how to live wisely and well; how 
to avoid errors and disasters; how to do one’s duty as God 
meant one to do it; how to attain the true end of life. 

The method followed by the wise men was an inheritance 
from a remote past. Instead of extended argument or compli- 
cated dialectic, as was the case with the Greeks, the wise man 
used the brief, pointed, epigrammatic statement known as the 
proverb, in which the expression of thought was reduced to its 
smallest possible limit. Either as direct statement or as the 
simile, the proverb was the fundamental wisdom-form. In the 
later wisdom literature, e. g., in the first nine chapters of Prov- 


S* 
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erbs as compared with the earlier portion, chs. 1o ff., or in 
Ecclesiasticus as compared with Proverbs, a tendency to a more 
discursive style is manifest and the simile was always capable 
of enlargement, especially in the form of the parable. 

The Book of Proverbs in its present form is a teacher’s book. 
The wise man is a teacher. A certain amount of parental instruc- 
tion is taken for granted and then this is supplemented by the 
instruction of the wise man, who not only gives forth what is of 
his own reflections, but also is the channel through whom the 
wisdom of the ancients is transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion. We do not know where those wise men whose work is 
preserved in the Book of Proverbs did their teaching. In their 
day the synagogue-school was not yet organized. Some sort of 
private school is, perhaps, the most probable supposition that 
can be made. The book was intended, probably, to set forth and 
preserve in permanent form the cream of the oral instruction 
communicated in the school. The parties whom the writer seeks 
to reach and influence by his book are, it will be noticed, not 
children or old men, but young men on the threshold of the 
serious work of life. 

The interest in all that makes for a wholesome, clean, upright 
life, the sincere piety, the practical common-sense, the moral 
earnestness, yes, and the love of humanity revealed in this book 
makes one wish he knew more of the personality of its authors or 
compiler. But at some time and somewhere in old Israel this 
man and his co-workers did their work and put the best results 
into the permanent form we now have it in this book. 

Through whose agency was the Book of Proverbs preserved 
and cared for? By whom were copies of it made, and in what 
circles were they read and studied? There is but one probable 
answer: We owe its preservation to those who as teachers of 
religion were interested in religion as something more than mere 
form or ceremony, who felt that religion, the fear of God, must 
work itself out in the whole round of daily life, who saw that 
religion and ethics are vitally related. To such men Israel owed 
her preservation in the midst of the storm and stress of the second 
century B. C. They were perhaps far more numerous and influ- 
ential than we are accustomed to think. At last the Book of 
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Proverbs was so reverenced and esteemed in these circles that 
it was viewed as a holy book, even an inspired one, and finally 
it was included in the canon. 

Now, we are so fortunate as to know something of one man 
who was profoundly influenced by this book and who was one of 
those whose high esteem of it doubtless helped to place it among 
the canonical writings. A closer view of this man and his work 
will enable us to see more concretely the place occupied by the 
wisdom movement in the religious and ethical life of Judaism. 

This man was born perhaps as early as 250 B. C. His home 
was in Jerusalem. He was, possibly, of priestly lineage, but 
was not closely connected with the Temple aristocracy. He 
appears to have possessed wealth and had leisure for study and 
travel. He was known even at the court of the King of Egypt, 
then in control of Palestine. In this man, whose name was Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, or Ben Sir’a, as it is in Hebrew, we have a 
fine example of the cultivated Jewish gentleman of that day. 
Now, this Jesus was a “ wise man.” He had searched for wis- 
dom from early youth. For it he had prayed earnestly when 
young (Ecclus. 51:13) and it was the supreme object of his 
desire all through life. But he sought to know wisdom not solely 
for himself; to impart it to others was his ambition. He was a 
teacher. He had what we might call a high school for the choice 
young men of Jerusalem, his “ house of instruction,” to which 
he earnestly invited those who were “ thirsty of soul” (51:23). 

In the fullness of his years, with his powers unabated, this 
noble man, one of the choicest fruits of Judaism, wrote his book, 
commonly called The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, also Ecclesi- 
asticus, a book that deserves to be called one of the world’s great 
books. He modeled it on the Book of Proverbs but not as a 
mere slavish imitation. He knew how to read and appropriate 
the best of the older literature and yet preserve his independence. 
His own contributions to “ wisdom” are as significant and valu- 
able as anything we find in Proverbs. With the sceptical pessi- 
mism of Ecclesiastes he seems to have had little sympathy, prob- 
ably because his own religious experience was more profound 
and satisfying. 

In Ben Sir’a’s book the connection between the national reli- 
gion, the religion of the Law, and the religious-moral life of the 
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individual is made more close than it is. in the earlier wisdom 
books of Job and Proverbs. For example, the older sage was 
content to make Wisdom say, “ My delight was with the sons 
of men” (Pr. 8:31). The Son of Sirach says that the Divine 
wisdom that lies behind the whole creation has taken up its abode 
in Israel (24:8-12). Israel possessed it in her Law and 
Prophets. Ben Sir’a himself is thus a stage nearer the scribe 
of later days than the earlier wise men were. 

In Proverbs, nothing is said about the Law; by Ben Sir’a it 
is frequently mentioned. His dependence on it is much in evi- 
dence. In a sense, he helped to unite the two lines along which 
the teaching of religion had been carried on—the non-legal 
wisdom teaching of the earlier sages and the legal and more 
formal type taught by the professional teachers of the Law. He 
thus paved the way for the later absorption of the older wisdom- 
teaching into the general teaching of the official scribes, but he 
himself was far from taking that step. 

The earnestness and piety of this man deserve all praise. 
He wrote because he felt that he had a message (39: 8-12, 50: 27, 
51: 13ff.) that the times needed to hear, and because he saw the 
dangers that were threatening Judaism, empty formalism within 
and the pressure of Greek paganism (Hellenism) without. From 
personal experience he knew the value and satisfaction of a truly 
religious life, in which all phases of daily duty are controlled 
by an intelligent and wholesome love of God and His law, and 
this knowledge he earnestly longed to impart to his generation. 
This man made religion cover life. He correlated religion with 
the whole round of life more clearly and comprehensively than 
is done in Proverbs. His teaching deals with all phases of life 
and on all he sought to throw the light of religious truth. He 
was also a severe critic and censor of his age, and yet he looked 
for a better future for Israel in fulfillment of the Divine promise. 

It is only within a few years that it has been possible to appre- 
ciate the work of this man at its true value. He wrote his book, 
in which he set forth not only his “ wisdom ” but much of his own 
religious experience, in Hebrew, and in this its original tongue 
it long enjoyed a wide circulation in Palestine. But eventually 
the Hebrew text was lost sight of, and the book was known 
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mainly in the form of a translation into Greek which was made 
in Egypt by the author’s grandson 50-60 years after the work 
was written. It is this Greek version that lies behind the English 
version in common use in copies of the Old Testament Apocry- 
pha. But the Greek translation is very imperfect, in many places 
being quite unintelligible, and in numberless cases absolutely 
false. In recent years as much as about two-thirds of the 
Hebrew text has been recovered.* As one reads it in this its 
original form it is as a new book. This is true not only from 
the standpoint of literary criticism, viewing the book as a product 
of literary art, but also in regard to its contents. The strength 
and purity of the writer’s religious and ethical views as revealed 
in the very words in which the author set them down stamp him 
as one of the greatest and best of all Israel’s religious thinkers. 

The son of Sirach has been called the last of the Hebrew 
sages. Soon after his death troubles broke thick and fast over 
the Jews of Palestine. The attempt of the Syrian kings of 
Antioch to force Greek paganism on the Jews brought on the 
heroic struggle for independence known as the Maccabean War. 
When the storm cleared and the Jews were free, under their own 
priest-princes, a new era was inaugurated. But our author’s 
book was not lost sight of and we can well imagine how it may 
have been read and re-read by the teachers in the synagogue 
schools, now becoming numerous, and placed, along with Prov- 
erbs, in the hands of studious or serious-minded youth, to be 
read for their edification in religion and morals. 

A century or so later than Ben Sir’a’s day, 1. ¢., near 100 B. C., 
another Jewish writer, whose name is unknown, wrote a work 
called The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. In conse- 
quence of a masterly study of this work by Dr. Charles of the 
University of Dublin, published only two years ago, this book 
also stands before us in a new light.* Like Ecclesiasticus, it 
was written in Hebrew, and the original Hebrew text has been 
lost. As yet only small fragments of it have been recovered. But 


* All the recovered fragments of the Hebrew text have been collected and pub- 
lished by R. Smend in his exhaustive work Die Wetsheit des Jesus Sirach (text, trans- 
lation, commentary, and glossary). Berlin, 1906-1907. 

+R. H. Charles. Zhe Greek Versions of theTestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, 
Oxford, 1908. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (translation and notes) London, 
1908, 
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through Dr. Charles’ painstaking study, the contents of the ori- 
ginal Hebrew book have been ascertained with considerable 
certainty. 

The work, as its title indicates, purports to record the last 
counsels and commands delivered on their deathbeds by each of 
the twelve patriarchs, sons of Jacob, to their descendants. A 
study of the contents shows that one purpose of the writer was to 
reconcile the Jews to the ascendancy of their new line of rulers 
—the priest-princes of the Maccabean line. But along with 
this there was another purpose, to urge upon Israel the necessity 
of living godly lives. Each patriarch counsels his sons regarding 
the true way of life—how one must live righteously to be 
acceptable to God. Reuben urges purity ; Simeon advises against 
hardness of heart and envy; Levi counsels to fear God, to be 
faithful to His commands, to get wisdom, etc.; Judah warns 
against passion, wine, and avarice; Issachar urges singleness 
and simplicity of heart, love of God and one’s neighbor, and so 
on through the list. The book is the work of a teacher of right- 
eousness and it contains a distinctively “ wisdom” element. It 
must therefore be placed alongside of Proverbs and Ben Sir’a’s 
book as evidence of a succession of earnest, devoted men whose 
efforts were directed to the religious and moral uplift of the 
Jewish people, men who worked in a way different from that of 
the casuistical Rabbis who are so severely criticized by Jesus in 
the Gospels. Here is a work in which, in contrast to the dead 
formalism that was so dominant a century later in New Testa- 
ment times, inculcates, as the supreme demands of religion, purity 
of heart and life, forgiveness, brotherly love, and the like. Dr. 
Charles says: “‘ By the early school of the Chasidim (to whom 
he reckons the author of the Testaments), or the pious ones of 
the Psalms, the best elements of the Old Testament had been 
taken up, studied, and developed. . . . But when Pharisaism, 
breaking with the ancient ideals of its party, committed itself 
to political interests and movements . . . it soon ceased to 
offer scope for the further development of such a lofty system 
of ethics as the Testaments attest, and so the true successors of 
the early Chasids and their teaching quitted Judaism and found 
their natural home in the bosom of primitive Christianity.” 
(Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, p. xciv f.) 
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What is the result to which we have now come? That there 
was a succession of teachers developing a line of religious and 
moral teaching, represented in the fifth to the third centuries 
B. C. by the * wise” men of Proverbs, in the second century by 
Jesus the Son of Sirach and his great book, at the beginning of 
the first century by the pious Pharisee and his book, The Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs.* The teaching inculcated by 
these men was different from that inculcated by the Rabbinical 
schools of Jesus’ day, different in its spirit, different in its em- 
phasis. The one was of a kind opposed to and rejected by Jesus 
in His work, the other was of a kind in harmony with and advo- 
cated by Him as He also taught lessons of life and duty, the 
kind of teaching revived and enforced with wonderful vigor by 
the early Christian church. 

We come back now to our main question: Did Jesus know 
and value these books, such as Ecclesiasticus and The Testa- 
ments, and any other writings of the same character in which 
so much that He taught was already contained? Fifteen vears 
ago Professor C. F. Kent* showed that, in spite of the fact that 
not a single direct quotation from Proverbs is found in the words 
of Jesus, there is good reason for believing that He was a careful 
student of that book. We think the case is even stronger for 
His knowledge of the two later books. Let me remind you first 
of two sayings in the Gospels which have not been explained 
very satisfactorily by commentators. In Matthew 13: 32, after 
the day of parables by the sea, He says to His disciples, “ Every 
scribe who is become a disciple of the kingdom of heaven is like 
a steward who brings forth from his treasure things new and 
old.” There is a school flavor to this language. May we not 
have here, indirectly, a bit of His personal experience, a glimpse 
into His consciousness of Himself as a scribe with His treasure 
of things both new and old? Every teacher in Israel was, in a 
sense, a scribe. How natural this language if Jesus was ac- 
quainted with a line of “ scribal ’’ teaching which was a treasure 
house of good things new and old. 

*This list is not exhaustive. To it should be added the early Jewish form of the 


Two Ways, as well as the moral teaching found embedded in much of the later Jewish 


literature. 
* The Wise Men of Ancient Israel and Their Proverbs, 1895. 
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Again, we have the saying in Luke 7: 35, “ Wisdom is justi- 
fied of her children.” If Jesus meant by “ wisdom” the type of 
teaching in the wisdom literature, which He knew and was 
further developing and perfecting, the passage takes on a new 
significance. 

Let us also remind ourselves that Jesus’ method of teaching 
was pre-eminently the “wisdom” method. He, as well as the 
earlier wise men, was a proverb-maker. He was the master of 
the parable form. Was this only accidental? The title “teacher,” 
applied to Him and accepted by Him, may be indicative of more 
than has been thought. It is a term that savors of the school 
and school-tradition. There is another point that may be men- 
tioned, which may be of great value, or may be of no significance 
at all. One of these books, Ecclesiasticus, was very well known 
to the author of the Epistle of James. If the writer of that 
epistle was James the brother of our Lord, we may have evidence 
here of the presence of that book in the home at Nazareth. 
Another fact of the same nature is that both of the books we 
have been considering circulated widely and were read eagerly 
in the early Christian church. Was it only in Christian circles 
that these Jewish books circulated among the common people? 

So far we have been dealing only with probabilities. Let us 
now come to something more tangible. 

Between the book of Jesus the Son of Sirach and the sayings 
of Jesus recorded in the Gospels there exist a number of parallels 
which are too numerous and significant, it seems to me, to be 
the result of mere chance, in view of all we know of the proba- 


bilities in the case. 


In Ecclus. 6:27, we read: 
Ask and search, seek and find. 
Cf. Mt. 7:7: “Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find.” 
In Ecclus. 6:28, we read: 
For at last thou shalt find rest. 
Cf. Mt. 11:28: “ Ye shall find rest.” 
In Ecclus. 11:33, we find: 
Wherefore shouldst thou bring upon thyself an eternal fault (or 
blemish ) ? 
Cf. Mk. 3:29f.: “ guilty of an eternal sin.” 
In Ecclus. 14:18: Flesh and blood are conjoined in the same sense as 
in Mt. 16:17. 
OcToBER — 2 
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In Ecclus. 6:25: Wisdom’s yoke is probably referred to much as Jesus 
refers to His yoke, in Mt. 11:29. 
In Ecclus. 4:11 we read. 
Wisdom teacheth her sons. 
Cf. Lk. 7:35: “ Wisdom is justified of her children.” 
In Ecclus. 4:10: 
And God shall call thee His Son. 
Cf. Mt. 5:9: “They shall be called sons of God” Also, 5:45. “Ye 
shall be sons of your Father in Heaven.” 


This list might be extended. 

Now, these expressions occur for the first time, I believe, in 
Ecclesiasticus, and their recurrence in the words of Jesus in the 
Gospels, taken along with other indications, seems to show that 
Jesus was acquainted with this book. 

There are also a large number of parallels in thought, to a 
few of which I shall call attention: 


Ecclus. 7:4: Ask from God no authority and from the king no seat of 
honor. 

Cf. Lk. 11:43: Woe to you Pharisees because ye love the chief seats 
in the Synagogue. 

Ecclus. 7:10: Be not disheartened (or faint hearted) in your prayer. 

Cf. Lk. 18:1: He spake a parable unto them to the end that men 
ought always to pray and not to faint. 

Ecclus. 7:14: Babble not in the Assembly of the highest. And repeat 
no word in your prayer. 

Cf. Mt. 6:7f.: Use not vain repetitions,’ “think not that ye shall 
be heard for your much speaking.” 

Ecclus: 10:10: My son, do not give thy self too much trouble (or care). 
He who hunts after riches remains not sinless. This thought finds 
numerous parallels in Jesus’ words. 

Ecclus. 11:19: When he thinks, I have now found rest and now will 
I eat of my goods. Then he knows not what kind of a day comes 
that he must die and leave it to another. This is the thought that 
is developed in the parable in Lk, 12:13-20. 


These are only a few of the many thought-parallels that exist 
between this book and Jesus’ words in the Gospels, some of them 
quite striking. 

I take it, therefore, as probable that Jesus knew and appre- 
ciated the book of Ben Sir’a; that He had read it in Hebrew and 
had found in it much that He could approve and use. On the 
other hand, there were many things in it He could not approve. 
His perception of moral truth was purer, broader, clearer. His 
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love for man was more perfect, as His knowledge of God was 
more immediate. The contrasts between the teaching of Jesus 
the Son of Sirach and that of Jesus of Nazareth are as striking 
as the parallels. 

Passing now to The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, I 
shall content myself with citing some of the passages to which 
Dr. Charles has called attention, as showing that Jesus was well 
acquainted with that book. 

Jesus’ saying about forgiveness of the brother who has sinned 
against you is very similar to what we find in Test. Gad 6: 3, 6: 
“If any one sin against thee, speak to him in peace and if he 
should repent, forgive him,” etc. 

The great saying which conjoins loving God and loving one’s 
neighbor, which in Matthew (22:37 ff) and Mark (12:30f) is 
assigned to Jesus, but in Luke (10:25 ff) to a scribe, is found 
in Test. Dan 5:3, Test. Issachar 5:2 and 7:6, in each case in 
a slightly different form. 

The sin of the lustful look condemned in Matthew 5:8 is 
also condemned in similar, though not identical language, in 
Test. Benjamin 8:2. The peculiar expression, “ They disfigure 
their faces” (Matthew 6:16) is found twice in the Testament 
(Zeb. 8:6; Jos. 3:4). The expressions “single eye” and “ evil 
eye” (Matthew 6:22f) are found also in Test. Issachar 3:4 
and 4:6. 

These are only a few of the large number of parallels between 
the Testaments and the Gospel record of Jesus’ word. 

It used to be thought that all these were due to a Christian 
interpolator who took the old Jewish book and revised it so 
thoroughly as to make it a Christian book. Now while there is 

doubt that the book was revised by Christian hands, Dr. 
‘harles’ study of the text makes it likely that many if not all of 


these parallels were in the old Jewish book written in Hebrew, 


and therefore this book also seems to have been one of books 
known and read and valued by Jesus. 

It, now, there is any historical walue in these indications, 
what do they contribute in the way of a more complete knowledge 
of the historical Jesus of Nazareth? 

They help to furnish us with something definite for those 


years of silence of which the Gospels say only that He “ increased 
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in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” They 
help us to follow out the hint furnished by Luke in the beautify] 
story of the inquiring child in the midst of the doctors in Jeru- 
salem. They serve to put Jesus more definitely and significantly 
in the succession of Israel’s wise men. We are accustomed to 
think of Him as Israel’s true prophet, her one perfect priest, 
her one ideal king. We can now say, and make the connection 
more close in this case than in any other, that He was her last, 
greatest, and best wise-man, or teacher of religion and morality. 

We see Jesus not only as the reader and student of the Old 
Testament books, the Law and Prophets, but as having a knowl- 
edge of what had been wrought out by those other workers, 
some of whose work was in the Old Testament and some not. 
He was interested in what thinkers and teachers before Him had 
accomplished. 

We see Jesus even more clearly than before as the master- 
spirit, the master-character. Those who heard him teach were 
probably more or less familiar with the literature we have beer 
discussing and yet they said, He teaches with authority. He had 
all, and more, than their greatest teachers had. 

The wise man of Proverbs was a good man and a wise one. 
So was the son of Sirach. So was the author of the Testaments. 
Jesus possessed in His treasure house of wisdom their older 
contributions. He knew and appreciated the good things they 
offered. But with Him was something new. He read and pon- 
dered their thoughts as a master who knew with an unerring 
vision and knowledge of God and man what was true and what 
false, what could be used and what was to be discarded. 

We see Him not merely as a good man. He is also far from 
a mere idealist with no definite plan, no deep, well-thought-out 
purpose, as some recent writers seem to represent Him. We are 
brought again, in fact, in this comparison, face to face with the 
incomparable moral and religious greatness of Jesus. And so 
once more the question calls for reply, Wherein lay His unique- 
ness, the secret of His supreme mastery of the problems of life 
and duty? 

Epwarp E, Nourse. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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A PASTOR’S THEOLOGY.* 





FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 

The object of this paper is to present to you a simple and 
straight-forward statement of the cardinal facts of my religious 
experience and of the vital points of my religious belief. You 
want a statement, not an apologetic. You do not care to have 
me emphasize my beliefs by characterizing and controverting 
those from which I may differ. You do not want me to moralize 
and exhort. With this understanding I have endeavored to con- 


form. 

Generally speaking I may be classified in respect to my atti- 
tude to religious truth under one of the expressive terms which 
Dr. Parker put forward in a recently printed sermon, namely, 
progressive conservative. For me the weight of presumption is 


always in favor of the thing that has withstood the test of time 
and proved its worth for man. The faith that has back of it 
the strong and sturdy piety of many generations counts with me, 
and, for one thing, for just that reason. I have little patience with 
the spirit that speaks contemptuously of a thing as “ ancient.” 
There are old masters in religion as in art upon whose acquaint- 
ance we may properly pride ourselves. One may be conservative 
in his thinking and not stagnant. My conservatism is not tradi- 
tionalism. Religious faith is not to be based upon authority ex- 
clusive of rational processes. I believe in a progressive Divine 
Revelation. I do not believe that after nineteen centuries we 
have exhausted the meaning, or comprehended the scope and 
bearing of the teachings of Jesus. For this reason I maintain a 
hospitable attitude toward new conceptions of truth. But I am 
not ready to accept the new simply because it has the appearance 
of novelty any more than I am ready to reject the old because 


* The paper presented by the author at his installation as pastor of the Fourth Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Conn., October 12, 1910. The “statement of religious 
experience’’ is omitted. 
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there clings to it the odor of antiquity. The burden of proof 
rests with the new claimant to faith. To alter the metaphor, | 
want to be reasonably sure of where I am going to land before 
I leap, otherwise I am content to remain where many have found 
reasonably firm footing for many ages. 

My religious belief is Christocentric. It begins with what 
P. Carnegie Simpson calls “the fact of Christ.” As Dr. Van 
Dyke says in his Gospel for an Age of Doubt, “ The person of 
Jesus Christ stands solid in the history of man. He is indeed 
more abiding, more substantial, in human apprehension, than 
any form of matter, or any mode of force. . . . . All attempts 
to resolve Him into a myth, a legend, an idea — and hundreds of 
such attempts have been made — have drifted over the enduring 
reality of His character and left not a rack behind. The result 
of all criticism, the final verdict of all enlightened common sense, 
is that Christ is historical.” 

Dealing with the Historical Christ He becomes the Christ of 
experience. Fronting this unique figure in human history I find 
that great moral issues are aroused within me. I feel myself 
constrained to take up some inward moral attitude of heart and 
will in relation to this Jesus. Yielding to the charm of His per- 
sonality I find that He inspires me, and more than that, He be- 
comes a spiritual force in my life. 

Considering the data supplied by history and experience | 
come to faith in the Divine Christ. To me to behold Jesus is 
something more than to behold the original of humanity, in which 
our race unfolds itself to its fullest and most beautiful bloom. 
To me He is in a unique and transcendent sense the manifestation 
of God in human form and flesh. I turn back to one who saw Him 
face to face, one who leaned upon His bosom, for the expression 
of my faith in the person of Christ —‘“‘ The Word was made 
flesh and dweit among us, and we beheld His glory, the glory as 
of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth.” 

My faith in the deity of Jesus does not obscure the real hu- 
manity of Christ. I am well aware that mediaeval theology did 
obscure the vision of Christ’s humanity. Dogmas have some- 
times darkened the view of Christ. Instead of looking at God 
through His revelation in Christ, theologians have looked at 
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Christ through a metaphysical idea of God. With you I rejoice 
that the trend of present-day religious thinking is in the direction 
of a re-emphasis upon the real humanity of Christ. It is every- 
thing for us that Jesus once lived in our nature. The cry of the 
heart is for a human Saviour. As someone has pointed out, the 
worship of the Virgin Mary was a reprisal for the obscuration of 
the humanity of her son. Here we have indirect yet unmistake- 
able evidence of the yearning of the heart for a human Saviour. 
The Christ of the New Testament is “ bone of our bone, flesh of 
our flesh, mind of our mind, heart of our heart.” He is the 
Christ whom I have believed. Asa preacher of the everlasting 
gospel I conceive that the humanity of Jesus must be made as 
clear and positive as His deity. 

[ can offer no metaphysical explanation of the Person of 
Christ. Various attempts at explanation have been made but 
they are not satisfying. Utterly inadequate are the terms, illus- 
trations, and definitive statements which have been used to ex- 
press the results of human thought in regard to the Person of 
Christ. Confessedly, great is the mystery of godliness; God 
manifest in the flesh. ‘‘ Personality is the utmost expression of 
life. It is in the facts of life that we must seek sure comparisons 
for the incarnation. The seeking brings us face to face with 
the conviction that life in all its manifestations transcends analysis 
without ceasing to be the object of knowledge. We know many 
facts and forms of life whose modes of becoming we cannot 
imagine.” Wherefore I am content to believe in the Divine In- 
carnation while being at a loss to conceive how the life of God 
is embodied in the man, Jesus. 

Yet I venture to believe with others that all the presump- 
tions of reason are in favor of an Incarnation of Deity, to con- 
summate and crown that visible evolution whereby the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen. 
Personality is the ultimate reality. Personality must be the final 
revelation. ‘‘ The Christian doctrine simply takes up, extends, 
illuminates, the great natural law of Evolution.” 

This faith in the Person of Christ determines my conception 
of God. “ No man hath seen God at any time; the only begotten 
son which is in the bosom of the Father, He hath declared Him.” 
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I believe God is made known to men in Jesus Christ. It is not 
merely that Jesus said certain things about God, but that in the 
coming of Christ there came a personal revelation of the Divine 
Being. In a recent issue of the British Weekly there appeared 
one of those exquisite stories about children for which Dr. Horton 
of Hampstead, England, is well known, A little child asked the 
other day, “‘ Has any one seen God?” and his mother said, “ No,” 
He then concluded, so wisely, “If no one has seen God, I will 
content myself with Jesus.” That is just the way I feel about it. 

Apart from Jesus I find God. I find God in the marvelous 
phenomena and orderly processes of nature. I find God standing 
in the shadow of the world’s history. I find God in the expression 
of the human consciousness in art and literature. I find God in 
the response of my own moral nature to the idea of God. But 
finding God and knowing God are vastly different things. I come 
to know God in a way that satisfies the innate longings only as 
I come to God through Jesus Christ. I believe that God is a 
personal spirit, an entirely perfect Being, the First Great Cause 
and Creator, immanent in His world and yet transcendent, ex- 
ercising a beneficent providence and gracious sovereignty over 
His world. I believe that God is the real Father of all men, that 
His sovereignty is paternal, and that, as a Father, He yearns for 
all men to become sons of God in Truth. I believe in the love 
of God but it is not a love divorced from righteousness. I believe 
in the grace of God but it is exercised for all holy ends. I be- 
lieve in the sovereignty of God but it is a sovereignty which em- 
braces human liberty. 


My belief regarding Man is shaped by faith in the Person of 
Christ. The manifest dwelling of the Divine in the human 
intimates the spiritual kinship of man and his maker, investing 
human nature with high dignity and destiny. It leads to the 
conviction that man is essentially a spiritual being. But when 
the meaning of Christ shines fully and fairly upon a man it 
awakens conviction of sinfulness. Contemplating the man Christ 
Jesus in His relation to the Father I am led to the belief that 
the very essence of all sin is want of harmony with the will of 
God —that all holiness and happiness and heavenliness lies in 
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oneness with the will of God. I do not account for the origin 
of evil. Philosophy offers at least only a poor guess. I am more 
concerned about the fact of sin and the remedy for it. 

For the Gospel of the Incarnation gives me a hopeful view of 


man. Man is sinful yet recoverable. 


(his leads me to speak of my conception of The Gospel of 
Christ. 

God does not need to be reconciled to man — that is the first 
thing in my gospel. “God is love” — He always has been and 
never can be anything else to all eternity. God is not angry 
with man and in His wrath turned to be their enemy. I know 
that the old-fashioned orthodoxy of not such a great while ago 
so pictured Him, and the sacrifice of Christ was presented as 
something done to appease Him and propitiate His wrath. I 
thank God we have gotten rid of these hideous notions. I con- 
fess I do not understand how these old-time preachers could 
have studied their New Testament with open mind or remained 
blind to the glaring theological contradiction involved in their 
portrayal of the Divine Being. 

God wants men to be reconciled to Him — that is the second 
thing in my Gospel. This is for me, in part, the meaning of the 
incarnation and the atonement. God is love and the loving heart 
is unsatisfied so long as the object of its love is estranged from 
it. Furthermore, love desires the best for its objects and God 
knows that man’s highest interests are secured through coming 
into harmony with Himself. Therefore God wants men to be 
reconciled to Him. 

Then the meaning for me of the incarnation and the atone- 
ment is that a means of reconciliation has been provided in Jesus 
Christ. That is the third point in my gospel. Christ does this 
work of reconciliation in a strongly positive way. 

In His character and life He sets before me a pattern of right- 
eousness. This awakens man to the realization of his possibilities. 

Then He arouses within a man a passion for righteousness. 
The pattern of righteousness does this in part. It makes him hun- 
ger and thirst after righteousness. But beyond that the love 
awakened in a man’s heart for Him by the manifestation of His 
love, stirs within the strong desire to be like Him. 
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Then He imparts power for righteousness. I believe in the 
supernatural character of the Gospel. I do not reduce the Gos- 
pel to a moral commonplace. Christianity is not simply a finer 
form of ethical prescription. Christianity would be our absolute 
despair if all Christ did for us was just to come and show us a 
higher standard than we had known before. This is the distinc- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ — that Christ does for a man what 
the man cannot do for himself and what nobody else in this world 
can do for him. And He does this by the indwelling of His 
own Holy Spirit, whom I conceive to be the manifestation of 


the Divine activity. 


I speak now of The Bible. It is to me in a peculiar sense 
God’s message to men. This faith rests ultimately upon the appeal 
which the Bible has made and is making with no diminishing 
force to the universal human consciousness. This is so finely 
expressed in an article on “ The Influence of the Bible in Litera- 
ture’ by Henry Van Dyke in a recent number of the Century 
Magazine that I cannot forbear to quote: “ Born in the East, 
and clothed in Oriental form and imagery, the Bible walks the 
ways of all the world with familiar feet and enters land after land 
to find its own everywhere. It has learned to speak in hundreds 
of languages to the heart of man. It comes into the palace to tell 
the monarch that he is a servant of the Most High, and into the 
cottage to assure the peasant that is a son of God. Children 
listen to its stories with wonder and delight, and wise men ponder 
them as parables of life. It has a word of peace for the time of 
peril, a word of comfort for the day of calamity, a word of light 
for the hour of darkness. Its oracles are repeated in the assem- 
bly of the people, and its counsels whispered in the ear of the 
lonely. The wicked and the proud tremble at its warnings, but 
to the wounded and penitent it has a mother’s voice. The wilder- 
ness and the solitary place have been made glad by it, and the 
fire on the hearth has lit the reading of its well-worn page. It 
has woven itself into our deepest affections and coloured our 
dearest dreams; so that love and friendship, sympathy and de- 
votion, memory and hope, put on the beautiful garments of its 
treasured speech, breathing of frankincense and myrrh. Above 
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the cradle and beside the grave its great words come to us un- 
called. They fill our prayers with power larger than we know, 
and the beauty of them lingers on our ear long after the sermons 
which they have adorned have been forgotten. They return to 
us swiftly and quietly like birds flying from far-away. They 


surprise us with new meanings, like springs of water breaking 


forth from the mountain beside a long-forgotten path. They 
grow richer, as pearls do when they are worn near the heart. 
No man is poor or desolate who has this treasure for his own. 
When the landscape darkens and the trembling pilgrim comes to 
the Valley named of the Shadow, he is not afraid to enter : he takes 
the rod and staff of Scripture in his hand; he says to friend and 
comrade, ‘ Good-by ; we shall meet again’; and comforted by that 
support, he goes toward the lonely pass as one who climbs 
through darkness into light.” 

Here, in this truly marvelous appeal which the Bible makes to 
the heart of humanity, ultimately rests my belief in the Bible 
as God’s message to man. It is altogether apart from and inde- 
pendent of the question of authorship and precise dates of writ- 
ing. It does not stand or fall with the miraculous element in 
the Scriptures. I fully concur with Dr. George A. Gordon that 
the argument for Christianity is not the argument from miracle. 
Nevertheless I do not feel it to be a logical imperative to seize 
the hammer of destructive criticism and try to demolish the 
miraculous where I imagine I see it in the Temple of Holy 
Scripture. I have no theory of inspiration. I have never found 
a theory that satisfies me. But that does not hinder me from 
illuminating mind and heart with the light of Bible truth, any 
more than my ignorance in regard to electricity deters me from 
making use of this mysterious agency in lighting up the house 
in which I live. To my way of thinking, the definitions of the- 
ologians have not advanced, in clearness and conciseness, beyond 
the statement of the fisherman apostle, ‘““ Holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

Not in an enlightened Reason, nor in an infallible Church, 
nor yet in an inerrant Book is the source of authority. Jesus 
Christ is the source of authority in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Since Christ is the Light of all Scripture I admit the Scriptures 
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to a place of high authority as the rule of faith and practice, 
Reason and revelation are not an invincible dissonance. I hold 
them to constitute a natural harmony. The theologian should 
not disparage the philosopher; the philosopher should not affect 
to scorn the theologian. Although the primary appeal of Jesus 
to men was for faith in himself yet with significant frequency 
He made direct appeal to man’s highest instincts and best judg- 


ments. 


The life in Christ is a life of Christian Service. 

The conception of the Christian life as a life of spiritualized 
selfishness misses the vital thing in Christ’s teaching. Men are 
chosen and called in Christ, not merely to spiritual enrichment 
and enjoyment and expectation. We are chosen and called, not 
to die and be saved, but to live and save others. “‘ Service is the 
keynote of the heavenly Kingdom, and he who will not strike that 
note shall have no part in the music.” 

“Thyself and thy belongings 
Are not thine own so proper as to waste 
Thyself upon thy virtues, they on thee. 
Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touched 
3ut to fine issues; nor nature never lends 
The smallest scruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddess, she determines 
Herself the glory of a creditor — 
Both thanks and use.” 


The election of God is not an election of some men to be 
saved and of the rest of mankind to be lost simply for His own 
unsearchable and inexplicable glory. The election of God is an 
election to service. I believe with Prof. A. B. Bruce, that, Paul’s 
argument in the epistle to the Romans has been put, by scholastic 
theology, to a use for which it was never intended. These chap- 
ters are not a contribution to the doctrine of predestination to 
everlasting life or death. Their theme is not the election of 
individuals but of a people. The point of view from which the 
principle of election is contemplated is historical. Election is to 
function as well as to favor, and the function has the good of 
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others in view. As the Jews, according to the Hebrew scriptures, 
were chosen to be a blessing to the Gentiles, so, according to 
Paul, the Gentile nations were chosen in turn to be God's people, 
for their own good surely, but also for the spiritual blessing of 
the disinherited Jewish nation. In principle Paul is right in 
line with Jesus who said to His disciples and to us, “I have 
chosen you and appointed you, that ye should go and bear fruit 
and that your fruit should abide.” 

The modern missionary enterprise is perhaps the finest ex- 
pression of this spirit. The election to service is the motive of 
missions. There are other motives. The yearning of Divine 
love that all men may be brought into harmony with Himself 
is a compelling motive. Belief in the finality of the Christian 
religion (and I cherish this belief) — final because an adequate 
revelation of God —is a strong motive. “ Yet after all, it is 
not a question for us whether any of our fellow-men can be 
saved without Christianity. The question is whether we can be 
saved if we are willing to keep our Christianity to ourselves.” 


[ conceive The Church to be a Divinely appointed means to 
a Divinely conceived end. 

The Church is meant to be a working force in the world-field. 
It is more than an institution for worship; it is a spiritual force. 
I exalt the Church in my thinking and preaching. I have no 
sympathy and little patience with the attitude of those who say, 
“The Church has had its day; it is losing its grip; let us turn 
from it and devote all our energies to the establishment of the 
Kingdom.” 

The Kingdom is a divine ideal. Popular conceptions of the 
Kingdom depart from the Divine ideal as set forth in the teach- 
ing of Jesus in at least two vital points. For one thing the 
Kingdom is interpreted exclusively in terms of economics. The 
blight of materialism has fallen upon present-day religious think- 
ing. The cry of complaint is raised against the Church because 
the 


it does not multiply “ loaves and fishes ” instead of offering 
bread of life.” The truth is, the Kingdom is primarily a spiritual 
ideal. The spiritual is fundamental. A new economic program 
would be of no lasting benefit so long as society remains spiritu- 
ally unchanged. The Kingdom of God means, “Thy will be 
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done on earth as it is in heaven.” Bringing the Kingdom to pass 
means bringing the spirit in man into oneness with the Spirit of 
God. This is the primary work of the Church —to lead men in- 
dividually and collectively into such harmony with God that they 
will do His will here on earth day by day in all the relations of life, 
In measure as this is accomplished will society become regener- 
ate; men will live together as brothers because children of one 
Father ; fraternity will be the bond of social order and the fruits 
of this spirit will be manifest in changed social conditions. The 
social organism needs not reconstruction, but regeneration. The 
Church should not espouse this or that social program. She 
should proclaim and exemplify with greater clearness, with prac- 
tical force, with unfaltering faith those elementary truths which 
Jesus taught and which have already proved themselves mighty 
forces making for social evolution. 

The other point in which the present-day conception of the 
Kingdom departs from the ideal of Jesus is in its outlook. The 
gospel horizon has been lost. The emphasis has been shifted 
from other-worldliness to this-worldliness. Where the Gospel 
horizon is lost, the spiritual temper of the Gospel is easily lost 
also. When the outlook into the future alters, so does the aspect 
of the present. The life that now is, is of enormous importance, 
and the gospel of godliness holds large promise for the life that 
now is; yet, there is an ethical influence and a spiritual quicken- 
ing derived from the long look into eternity which is immense 
gain. I am not greatly disturbed by current criticism of the 
Church. The Church of the living Christ is not going to founder. 
Criticism depends upon the view-point of the critic. The critic 
whose view-point is determined by his humanistic spirit is bound 
to criticize the Church for her devotion to her high spiritual office 
and in an age dominated by materialism it is nothing surprising 
that there should be estrangement from the Church. But the re- 
action will come, nay, is now coming. The spiritual sensibilities 
of men are awakening. Christianity which conquered the old 
order, Jewish formalism, Greek philosophy, Teutonic barbarism, 
mediaeval feudalism, will shape its eternal message to meet the 
needs of the modern order and will conquer again. 
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The presentation of these views regarding the Church and the 
Kingdom has partly anticipated and naturally leads up to the 
subject of The Christian Minister. 

I can express myself no more clearly, concisely, and at the 
same time comprehensively upon this matter than by borrowing 
the language of the apostle — ““ We are ambassadors for Christ.” 
I strive to hold myself under the sense of having a high com- 
mission to speak to man for God. I conceive my message to be 
the message of Jesus to men. “ Repent, for the Kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” Believing the kingdom of heaven to repre- 
sent the highest good for man I labor to show men how they are 
missing their highest good through sin. I aim to show them that 
repentance is not another name for fear of disastrous penal con- 
sequences, but rather that it is a personal yielding to God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, thus bringing life into right relationship. 
Believing that the approach to God is by Jesus Christ I urge upon 
men a personal acceptance of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord. 
Recognizing the freedom of the human will I lay great stress 


upon conscious personal choice and labor to make men see that 


harmony with the will of God is not the submergence of individ- 
uality, not the suppression of the human will, but rather the sub- 
limest exercise of the will of man. 

Nor do I conceive my ministry to be exhausted when I have 
been enabled to lead a man to make the great decision. Where- 
fore I attach great importance to the pastoral function of the 
ministry as well as to its evangelical temper. While laying 
emphasis upon conscious personal choice as marking a spiritual 
crisis in life, and while I am convinced that one of the most 
subtle tendencies of our times is that which would substitute 
Christian nurture for conscious personal choice, nevertheless I 
am not unmindful of the place and power of Christian nurture. 
No other business is important enough to justify neglect of the 
teaching function of the ministry and the educational work of 
the Church. 

The Christian minister should be a man of his times. He 
should discern the spirit of the age and adapt his presentation 
of truth to the peculiar needs of the age. This responsiveness 
to his times is the greatest test of a minister. “ Rigidity and 
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elasticity are both demanded. The times must influence him, so 
he must be elastic to them. But he is set also to influence the 
time, so he must be rigid to them. If he is entirely a creature of 
his times —if he catches their note, takes step with them and 
marches as they dictate, he cannot help to determine them for 
better things. But if he does not catch their note and will not 
take their marching time he cannot serve them.” The question 
of adaptiveness becomes a difficult question. 

Without a doubt the most characteristic thing of our times 
is the sociological interest and socialistic trend. Our fathers 
defined religion as a matter of the relation of an individual soul 
to God and the business of the minister to establish and main- 
tain that relationship by his preaching and work. Nowadays 
it is freely declared that religion is altogether a matter of human 
relation and the business of the minister is the reconstruction of 
those relations. A score and more worthy social schemes claim 
recognition from the pulpit —there are anti-tuberculosis, child- 
labor, penal reform, juvenile courts, tenement housing, hospitals, 
charities, etc., etc. If the minister will not devote a sermon and 


a Sunday to these divers good causes he is said to be “ behind 
the times” and out of sympathy with human interests. A 
social gospel which tells a man to be a good citizen and do his 
duty, to look after his tenement property and give his employees 
“a square deal,” to be considerate of the poor and oppressed gen- 


erally — that gospel has the field. 

Frankly I confess to a belief in the primacy of the relation 
of a man to God. Insistent human relations should not be suf- 
fered to obscure the Divine. The business of the Christian min- 
ister is to teach men right relations with God and — growing 
out of that, right relations with their fellows. The righteousness 
which God requires of man is not a ceremonial righteousness, 
nor a judicially imparted righteousness ; but a righteousness which 
is spiritual and ethical, which means living in right relations with 
God and man day by day, and it is a righteousness of which love 
is the crowning quality. : 

Since life is made up so largely of social relations the Chris- 
tian minister should not fail to proclaim the obligations of social 
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righteousness, and to point out in no uncertain way the particu- 
lar applications of this principle in our life today. 

He should be careful not to be carried away with class-sym- 
pathy. I conceive that to be tremendously important. He should 
not become a propagandist of a program of social reconstruction. 
No mere man is wise enough to prepare a program for social 
evolution. A quarter century hence the most surprised people 
will be the program-makers of today. Let the Christian minister 
show full sympathy with every righteous cause and every genu- 
inely philanthropic enterprise but let him not be diverted from 
pressing home upon the hearts and consciences of men those 
elementary and vivifying truths which carry in them the promise 


of social progress. 


James J. DuNLop. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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SOME LITERATURE ON THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 


The appearance of a Syriac version of the Odes and Psalms 
of Solomon, with an estimate of the antiquity and doctrinal 
significance of the original, by such scholars as Rendel Harris 
(The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge, 1909) and 
Harnack (Ein Jiidisch-Christliches Psalmbuch aus dem Ersten 
Jahrhundert, Leipzig, 1910), is likely to be of importance in 
New Testament criticism. 

Both editors assign the original to the latter quarter of the 
first century. Harnack, with a tendency toward compromise, 
holds it to be a Jewish writing with Christian interpolations, 
Rendel Harris, more inclined to positivism, believes it to be a 
Jewish Christian writing of substantial integrity of form.’ If 
the text be dependable (which Mr. Emery Barnes, in the July 
number of the Journal of Theological Studies, pp. 615-618, seems 
inclined to doubt), and the more positive position of Harris 
should come to be generally accepted by scholars, we will have 
in this early Christian Psalter a document whose theological 
thinking has a most significant bearing upon much of the Gospel 
criticism current in our day particularly upon the criticism of 
the Fourth Gospel; since it apparently shows that the theology 
of this Gospel, to which its own theology bears remarkable resem- 
blance, is not so much the Hellenic after-thought of a second 
century church, as rather the natural development of the Jewish 
thinking of an early Christianity. 

At all events, there is, in view of this Psalter, a new interest 
attaching to some books which have been lately written on this 
Gospel. The Fourth Gospel and the Synoptists? by Frederick 
W. Worsley, late vicar of Corringham, Lincolnshire, now re- 
moved to Cambridge, where he is engaged in research work for 


*See also Haussleiter, in 7heolog. Literaturblatt, XXXI, 12, who agrees with 
Harris and Spitta, in Zettschrift fiir N. T. Wissenschaft, 1910, 3, who holds with 
Harnack. 

+ Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1909. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. ix.184. 
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the University, contends, suggestively, that the main differences 
between the Gospel and the Synoptics are to be explained on the 
theory that the utterances of the Synoptics were made to the 
people generally, while those of the Gospel in which these differ- 
ences exist were made to the disciples. This fact, the author 
claims, will account for the Gospel’s advanced thought, its more 
intimate relation to the self of Jesus, and its more pronounced 
statements regarding his personality (pp. 18 f., 23f., 153-155). 
As for such of the Gospel’s utterances as were made to the 
people, it is held that they show no essential difference of thought 
from those of the Synoptics (Ch. VI). 

This latter point naturally implies that the Evangelist was 
writing of the same historical Jesus as the Synoptists, which 
the author not only maintains, but claims that it was with full 
knowledge of the Synoptic record that the Evangelist wrote, 
though with no intention of superseding it, but rather of referring 
to it for the fuller details of what he but briefly mentions or 
altogether omits (p. 149). Where the Evangelist adds to this 
record, it is with the purpose of supplying what he felt was 
essential to the proper understanding of the history (p. 39) ; in 
fact, his variations from this record are due to his desire to 
correct its mistaken narrative in the Synoptics (p. 151), in which 
corrections the author largely agrees with the Evangelist as being 
the more reliable authority. This reminds us somewhat of the 
position of Brooke in the Cambridge Biblical Essays (1909), who 
suggests that it may be worth while to ask whether the Fourth 
Gospel does not at times present us with material without which 
the Synoptists cannot be understood, though the bearing of 
Brooke’s suggestion is upon the historical value of the Gospel, 
while that of the author is upon the authoritative spirit of the 
Evangelist. 

It seems to us that the disclosure made by this Psalter of 
Solomon, if it be critically accepted, rather illumines the main 
contention of our book; for after all, if the characteristic thought 
of the Gospel is the naturally developed thinking of the early 
Church, this thinking is that which came more from what Jesus 
had communicated to the disciples than from what He had uttered 
to the public crowd. On the whole, the book is an interesting 
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one, though we confess at times to being impressed with the 
convinced rather than the convincing character of the author's 
statements. He is inclined to dispose of difficulties rather too 
lightly, while his exegesis fails to discriminate closely between 
the words of Jesus and the amplifications of the Evangelist, or 
fully to take into consideration the possibility of editorial addi- 
tions (Chs. II, IV, VII). 

As will be seen from its title, The Fourth Gospel and Some 
Recent German Criticism,’ by H. L. Jackson, vicar of St. Mary’s, 
Huntingdon, is a different kind of a book. It is the outcome of 
Sunday afternoon lectures to the people of the author’s parish, 
which, however popular they may have been in the delivering, 
had behind them long continued and careful study, not only of 
the criticism, but of the Gospel itself. 

This appears after the opening chapters, when the author 
comes to the question of the Gospel’s authorship and its relation 
to the Synoptics (Chs. III and IV). In the former chapter, 
after carefully reviewing the external evidence and coming to 
the conclusion that it is far from being convincing as to a Johan- 
nine origin of the Gospel (p. 61), he takes up the study of the 
internal evidence. His summing up of the direct passages is to 
the effect that they favor the inference that the person referred 
to in the Gospel as “ the disciple whom Jesus loved ” is the author 
of the Gospel, though there is grave doubt as to whether they 
identify this disciple with the Apostle John (p. 79). This doubt 
is not removed by his study of the indirect. passages. That the 
author was a Jew, a Palestinian Jew, a Palestinian Jew of the 
Jewish Christian circle of the earliest days, a companion of 
Jesus’ disciples from the beginning of His ministry, whose rela- 
tions with Jesus Himself were intimately close, and thus in a 
high sense of the word an eye witness of what he relates —all 
this he gathers from this less direct evidence (pp. 82-88), but 
as to whether this beloved disciple was John, the son of Zebedee, 
is no further towards being answered than before (p. 90). 

This becomes thus the problem of his study, which he keeps 
before him in his consideration of the Gospel’s relation to the 
Synoptics (Ch. IV). This relation is taken up at the points 


* Cambridge University Press, 1906, pp. viii. 247. 
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of Chronology, Location of the Ministry, Personality of the 
Baptist, Presentment of Miracle, the Discourses and the Person 
of Jesus. The study of these points — especially the latter two 
—brings him to the conclusion that, whatever distinct and defi- 
nite differences between these two records of Jesus’ ministry they 
may disclose, they do not rule out a common historical basis for 
the narratives; so that, whoever this “beloved disciple” may 
have been, he is giving us, not fiction, but fact, though presented 
in an intense subjectivity of form. But as to who he is — Apostle 
or mere disciple — there is still no conclusive answer. 

He consequently devotes a following chapter to a discussion 
of John the Apostle and John of Ephesus (Ch. V), but reaches 
no certainty as to the identification of the “beloved disciple” 
with the Apostle (p.213). On an earlier page (91) he offers 
a conjecture, which seems to be the only thing remaining after 
his study has come to its end. This conjecture is that the 
“beloved disciple ” and the Apostle may have been different per- 
sons bearing the same name — a common one. Toward the close 
of the century, they may have found themselves together at 
Ephesus. When this “ spiritual Gospel ’’ came to be written, it 


may have been the former who wrote it, while the latter aided 
him from the storehouse of his memory; so that in 19:35 “he 


, 


that saw it” would be the “ beloved disciple,” while the person- 
age who testifies that “ he knoweth that he [the writer] saith 
true” would be the Apostle. 

It is evident to one who reads this book that, however sus- 
pended the author may leave the judgment as to the question of 
the Gospel’s authorship, he gives its contents a historical value 
which takes it out of the secondary place where modern criticism 
is sO prone to put it. At the same time, if this Psalter of Solomon 
discloses to us the presence in the early Church of the great 
thoughts of this Gospel, we feel that, while this fact might not 
bring the author any nearer to solving the problem of the “ be- 
loved disciple’s ” identity, it would give the “ disciple’s ” Gospel 
a much higher historical value than it has under the author’s 
present treatment; since it is the presence in the Gospel of 
these great Hellenic thoughts that, to the author’s mind, compels 
the judgment of that intense subjectivity in the presentation of 
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the discourses of Jesus and of the picture of His personality that 
clouds the historical value of the record as a whole. For, how- 
ever this conception of Jesus and His teachings may be, as the 
author admits, due to the “ stupendous impress made by Jesus on 
the human mind” (p. 243), if this impression was similar to 
that made on the mind of the disciples in the early years of the 
Church’s life, it comes much nearer to being due to Jesus’ own 
words and self than if it were characteristic of the thought of 
the Church two generations later, expressed through the medi- 
tations of the Evangelist, as he grew with the thinking of his 
time. 

In the series of the Messages of the Bible, Professor James 
S. Riggs of Auburn Theological Seminary contributes The Mes- 
sage of Jesus According to the Gospel of John. 

The book is made up of a critical introduction to the Gospel 
and a reproduction of the narrative, divided into its important 
passages under the following headings: The Prologue and the 
Beginnings of the History (1-2:11), The Public Ministry, as 
it illustrated that Self Revelation of Jesus which awakened Faith 
(2:12-4:54), that which was made in the presence of the 
Unbelief and Opposition (5-12), and that which was made to 
Faith (13-17), The Passion (18, 19). The Resurrection 
(20), The Epilogue (21). Many of the sections have a brief 
explanatory introduction. In each the narrative is turned into 
such a portrayal of incident and such a paraphrase of discourse 
as interpret them in a full disclosure of their character as the 
message of Jesus to His disciples and the world. 

Few American scholars have made more prolonged and 
earnest study of this Gospel than the author, and it is with more 
than ordinary interest that we follow the critical introduction 
with which he prefaces the book (pp. 1-71). In this introduc- 
tion he states the primary problem to be “to discover that sub- 
stance of fact and teaching which shall constitute a reliable source 
of our knowledge of the Master and to give an explanation of the 
form under which it all has been presented to us” (p. 4). To 
this problem he gives a brief consideration, concluding that the 
discourses as “ a Spirit-inspired interpretation of words that were 


®*New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907, pp. xvi. 374 
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actually said and a life that was really lived” are true to truth 
(p. 15), while their historical settings are true to fact (p. 16). 
We confess it would seem that the question as to whether these 
words, even so interpreted, could be considered as actually said 
and this life, even so presented, could be regarded as really lived, 
should have been discussed first. It is for us first to know 
whether there is any eye-witness quality to the record itself 
before we begin to explain the form in which it is presented. In 
fact, the problem, as the author has so admirably stated it, calls 
for this order. 

This question of the primary quality of the record the author 
takes up in the second section. His study of it, which is largely 
along traditional lines, convinces him that the Evangelist is one 
who gives us the record of his own personal experience (pp. 29- 
31). As to the Evangelist’s identity, he believes it is best satis- 
fied by assuming him to be the Apostle, though he is frank to 
say that all difficulties in the case are not thereby removed (p. 
35). The best section of the Introduction is that in which the 
author considers the influences which were formative of the 
Gospel (pp. 36-56), by which he does not mean influences which 
produced the Gospel’s contents, but influences which induced 
the Evangelist to emphasize the eternal in Jesus, and led him to 
such selection of events as he has made and to such forms of 
expression as he has used to present his Master most compre- 
hensively to his readers — in brief, to so shape his record as to 
make it most effective for the exalted purpose which, according 
to 20: 31, lay behind it (p. 45). 

These influences he considers as mainly three — the Old Tes- 
tament, the teaching of Paul, and the Ephesian environment. As 
to the Old Testament, he makes clear that, over against a Judaism 
which in face of its God-given Scriptures had rejected its Mes- 
siah, the Evangelist seeks to show that Jesus in His incarnate 
deity and His spiritual mission to the world was but the fulfilling 
of the Law and the Prophets (4:22, 5:46, 12:41). As to the 
teaching of Paul, he points out that, while Paul’s thinking 
gathers around the death and the resurrection of Jesus and the 
Evangelist’s about His incarnation, yet without Paul’s thinking 
the thought of the Evangelist would never have had to himself 
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the significance it has. Paul’s thought bridges the Evangelist’s 
thinking back to Jesus, for it was only as Jesus was the crucified 
and risen Saviour of the world that His unique relation to God 
became to him the important thing it was (pp. 49-51). As to 
the Ephesian environment, he calls our attention to the fact that 
the speculative and philosophical surrounding of the Evangelist 
quickened his thinking, not by turning it into a metaphysical 
scheme, but by giving it a fire of faith that was more akin to 
spiritual imagination than to speculative philosophy (p. 55). 

We believe all this is well worth the attention of the student 
of the Fourth Gospel. It is the fashion today to play lightly 
with these influences by making them over-heavy and so to rob 
the Evangelist’s thought of any vital relation to the facts of the 
history he presents. But if the disclosures of this Solomonic 
Psalter be found to be true, the above discussion given us by the 
author will have to be recast; for in this case the influence of 
the Old Testament and of Paul upon the Evangelist’s thinking 
will resolve itself into a reproduction in his Gospel of the think- 
ing of that early Christian discipleship that in its Jewish manner 
came to its first convictions regarding Jesus and prepared the 
way for Paul’s great broadening thought of the salvation which 
the Son of God had brought to the world. The remaining ques- 
tion then would be simply to what extent has the form of this 
reproduction been conditioned by the Evangelist’s experience of 
the mission work and thought of the Church and by his contact 
with the philosophy of his time. We believe it would not be 
found to be large. 

In the reproduction of the text we notice that the author 
accepts but one Temple Cleansing and that the one given us in 
this Gospel, that he is inclined to identify the unknown feast of 
Ch. 5 with Purim, that he apparently has no idea of the dis- 
placement of Ch. 5 from between Chs. 6 and 7, and is 
disposed here and elsewhere to consider the discourses as fusions 
of sayings, that he divides the discourse of Ch. 6 into three 
addresses to different audiences— similarly those of Chs. 7 
and 8—that he gives more of a primary character to the 
discourse of Ch. g because of its allegorical form, that he 
accepts the Evangelist’s Passion chronology as over against that 
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of the Synoptists, that he considers the valedictory discourse as 
not needing rearrangement but getting its peculiarly dislocated 
form from the fact that it consists of reminiscences put down 
not always with regard to proper sequence, that the chapters on 
the Passion and the Resurrection give exceptional opportunity to 
test the historicity of the narrator, and that the closing chapter 
of the Gospel is in the nature of an Epilogue by the Evangelist 
himself. 

Professor Henry P. Forbes of Canton Theological School 
contributes to the International Handbooks to the New Testa- 
ment the volume on the Johannine Literature and Acts.® 

We are particularly interested in its discussion of the Johan- 
nine literature and, in this, in its view regarding the Gospel. 
This is contained in the compact introduction preceding the 
commentary on its text (pp. 151-175). 

The author holds that the Evangelist made use of written 
sources — especially the Synoptics in their present form, his 
relation to which he considers so dependent as to dispose of 
the Evangelist as an eye witness of the events which he records. 
In his opinion, the Evangelist is a writer somewhat remote from 
the facts, who attempts to enliven his narrative by a selection of 
material from the other Gospels, taking from them at haphazard, 
since he is uncertain which of them is original, his purpose in 
this selection, and in fact in his whole narrative, being to con- 
struct a higher Christology, as a pressing need for his day (pp. 
154-156). 

Following Weizacker’s theory, Chs. 5-10 are held to disclose 
a second century situation in which the Church was confronted 
with the organized opposition of the Jewish schools, producing 
an ecclesiastical apologetic impossible in the days of Jesus’ min- 
istry (p. 158), the subordination of the Baptist to Jesus being 
intended to answer the Jewish argument for His primacy which 
had been gathered from the Synoptics, the farewell discourses 
being inserted to explain the long delay of the promised Parousia, 
and the lower relation of Sonship, which is ascribed to Jesus 
throughout the Gospel, having for its purpose the offsetting of 
the Jewish claim that the Christians in their worship of Christ 


* New York, Putnam's, 1907, pp. vi. 375. 
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had abandoned the fundamental principle of monotheism (p, 
159). In addition to this, the author holds there is in the Gospel 
an apologetic against heretical tendencies within the Church, 
é. g., against the Docetic phase of Gnosticism, though Gnosti- 
cism in general is more apparent as an influence under which 
the Evangelist wrote than a tendency which he combatted. The 
real combat with Gnosticism is to be found in the First Epistle 
(pp. 159-161), which is from the hand that wrote the Appendix 
Chapter of the Gospel (21), rather than from that which 
penned its main portion (p. 344). The Gospel is in fact — espe- 
cially in its prologue —a Gnostic irenicon (p. 161). 

The Gospel is not from one hand. The evident addition of 
Ch. 21 (apparently by a disciple of the author) is supplemented 
by many probable insertions — not only 7:53-8:11, but others, 
such as 2-3: 21, Ch. 5, Chs. 15 and 16 (a duplicate tradition of 
Chs. 14 and 17) p. 161f. Apparently, the disciple who gives us 
Ch. 21 is the redactor of the whole Gospel, so that the evident 
incongruities of sequence are not due to accidental dislocations 
but to deliberate rearrangement of material (p. 163). In gen- 
eral, the structure of the Gospel is due to three principal interests : 
(a) a historical interest, expressed in the attempt to adjust the 
Gospel’s material to the Synoptic type and chronology; (b) a 
topical interest, which shows itself in the grouping of the mate- 
rial around the feasts at Jerusalem and the conforming of it to 
their leading ideas and symbolism; and (c) a doctrinal interest, 
which seeks to set forth the Logos-Christ from ideal points of 
view in His activities as heavenly prophet (2: 19-12: 50), priest 
(Chs. 13-17), and king (Chs. 18-20). Of these, the doctrinal 
interest is the most determinative, and all three may have been 
present in one person and been carried out in one attempt, though 
it is more likely that they represent a succession of changes, 
which, however, in view of the general unity of style and treat- 
ment throughout the Gospels, could not have been extensive 
(p. 163f.). 

The author tends towards the older Tiibingen dating of the 
Gospel, placing it nearer 140 A. D. than 110 A. D. (p. 164f.). 
As to the writer of the Gospel, he naturally depreciates the evi- 
dence in favor of the Apostle and emphasizes that which he holds 
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points to another John, resident in Ephesus, an early Palestinian 
believer, but not an associate of Jesus in His ministry. He claims 
that on the evidence of Papias and especially of Mark 10: 39 — 
which dates later than 70 A. D. and could not have been said of 
both Apostles if John was still alive—the Apostle was put to 
death in Jerusalem before the Gospel could have been written. 
On the other hand, he conceives that this disciple, coming into 
Asia from Palestine, brought with him much Jewish Messianic 
apocalyptic tradition, of whose collection in the Book of Revela- 
tion he was the chief agent — being perhaps the redactor of 
that Apocalypse. He thus became to the “elders” of Asia a 
venerable source of Christian tradition and a great authority, 
thereby opening the way for the beginning of the confusion of 
his personality with that of the Galilean John. After his death, 
some Asian Christian, seeing the need for a higher doctrinal pre- 
sentation of Jesus, composed from this disciple’s traditions, from 
the Synoptics and other sources, and with an idealizing invention 
a “spiritual Gospel,” which he put forth under the authority 
but not in the name of this ancient witness, whom he glorified 
as “the disciple whom Jesus loved”’ and whose personality was 
already in the common mind “ confluent with that of the Galilean 
John” (pp. 166-175). 

The author has given us an admirably compact presentation 
of the modern negative estimate of the Gospel. Its only fault 
seems to be that at more than one point it fails in a consideration 
of all the facts in the case — in other words, it lacks in scientific 
method. One cannot study the picture which the author draws 
of the Christ of the Fourth Gospel (pp. 151-153) without the 
impression that he has taken no adequate account of the human 
elements which the Evangelist has put into his own presentation 
of it— an impression which is heightened when one comes to 
the contrast which the author draws between the Christ picture 
of the Synoptics and of the Fourth Gospel (p. 156f.) and his 
disclosure of the Gnostic atmosphere of the latter portraiture 
(p. 161). It is to be frankly admitted that a great difference 
lies between these two presentations of the Christ, but no critic 
of scientific method will find himself driven to Wernle’s “ either- 
or.” Clearly as the Synoptists present the human elements in 
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this Personage, they never would have presented the Personage 
at all had they not realized that in Him were other elements 
which made Him one who could claim the right of God in His 
relations to the religious life and destiny of man. Conversely, 
though the Fourth Evangelist emphasizes the divine elements in 
the Christ, these would have had no significance to him were it 
not for those other elements which he recognized as truly present 
and which made this Christ “ the Saviour of the World” (4:42). 
It is these human elements, which are spread all through the 
Gospel (e. g., 4:6, 5:9, 11:34, 12:27, 13:21) and which to 
the Evangelist gives his Christ picture form and substance, that 
the author ignores. This is not scientific. 

Equally do we believe the author is open to criticism in his 
unscientific treatment of the evidence for the eye witness char- 
acter of the narrative. The things which count toward a primary 
record in the Synoptics, and which are evident in the Fourth 
Gospel to a much larger degree, are laid aside on the assumption 
that “vividness and circumstantiality are the especial traits of 
remote and apocryphal tradition”; so that “in this Gospel pre- 
cisely those narratives which are most vivid and graphic are 
those whose historicity is least assured” (p. 155). There must 
be in a critic some ability to distinguish between the vividness 
and circumstantiality which are characteristic of such apocryphal 
records as have come down to us and the graphic traits of this 
Gospel’s narrative, or we are frank to say he lacks the quality 
which will credit him to an impartial literary world as one who 
has a right to the name. 

But it is not our concern to carry this criticism of the author 
to further detail. The more interesting question is, What be- 
comes of his main contention that the Gospel is a second century 
christological idealization of the Synoptic Jesus if the disclosure 
of our early Christian Psalter be accepted as even in a measure 
true? It certainly cannot stand. Should he realize this, the 
author might be led to take a more balanced view of the divine 
and human elements in the Gospel’s picture of Jesus and to 
recognize that, though he might not be able to subscribe to the 
peculiarity of belief regarding Jesus’ Person which the Evange- 
list represents, this belief was due less to the doctrinal exigencies 
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of the time in which the Evangelist wrote than he had supposed. 
At all events, his Introduction would have to be rewritten. 

It is safe to say that, up to the present time, no more brilliant 
volume has been contributed to The Literature ‘of the New Tes- 
tament Series than that on the Fourth Gospel® by Ernest F. Scott, 
at the time of the writing of his book minister of the United 
Free Church at Prestwick, Scotland, but since then appointed to 
the Chair of Church History in Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. 

It does not deal specifically with the criticism of the Gospel, 
but, assuming the negative position generally accepted by Con- 
tinental critics, concerns itself with the Gospel’s theology. At 
the same time, the first four chapters, which occupy almost half 
the book, have to do with what the author doubtiess would term 
the critical pre-considerations of his study, and are the the signifi- 
cant chapters of the book. In these chapters he discusses the 
Character and Intention of the Gospel (Ch. I), its Sources and 
the Influences which wrought upon it (Ch. II), its Polemical 
(Ch. III), and its Ecclesiastical Aims (Ch, IV). Briefly stated, 
according to the author, its character is that of a writing domi- 
nated by a distinct theological purpose, while its purpose is to 
carry primitive Christianity over into a later, and therefore dif- 
ferent, world of thought (p. 4). This it does (1) by a restate- 
ment of the life and work of Christ in terms of higher and larger 
meaning suited to the critical age of the early second century, 
when the new religion had separated from its historic origins 
and had spent its first hopes and impulses and had broken defi- 
nitely with its primitive Jewish ideas; (2) by a re-expression of 
the Christian message in forms of current philosophy adapted to 
the Hellenic culture with which the new religion found itself 
increasingly surrounded in its expansion into the Gentile world; 
finally (3) by a revaluation of the historical mission of Christ 
in the terms of religious experience needed for faith, if it was 
to escape philosophizing the new religion into abstractions, on the 
one hand, or fossilizing it into tradition, on the other (pp. 4-9). 

Subordinate to this primary purpose were two other aims — 


*Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1906. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. pp 
viii. 379. 
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a polemical and an ecclesiastical one. The polemical element in 
the Gospel discloses itself (1) in its controversial attitude toward 
the Jews, which is not that of Jesus towards Jewish legalism 
and false Messianism, but that of the later Church towards the 
Jewish schools in their criticism of the exaltation of Jesus to an 
equality with God, its insistence on faith as the one condition 
of salvation, to the ignoring of the Jewish racial privileges, and 
its establishment of the Sacrament of the Supper on the impos- 
sible basis of partaking of the body and blood of the Lord (pp, 
70-77) ; (2) in its studied subordination of the Baptist to Christ, 
in answer to the later Jewish elevation of him into the place of 
Jesus, a help towards which lay open to them in the Baptist 
party hinted at in the references in Acts (18:25, 19:3f.) pp. 
77-86; and (3) in its peculiar antagonism to the Gnostic mode of 
thinking — an antagonism that, while it deliberately opposes the 
principal Gnostic positions, at the same time does not battle 
with the heresy itself, but discloses at many points an actual 
sympathy with its ideas (pp. 86-98). This peculiar attitude was 
due to the fact that the Gospel was written at a time when the 
first opposition to Gnostic thinking (as seen in Colossians and 
Ephesians) had lessened, and the later fierceness of struggle 
against it had not begun; so that it was still a thing to be opposed, 
though with a certain yielding to its forms of thought (pp. 98- 
103). The Ecclesiastical element in the Gospel shows itself in 
the evident purpose of the Evangelist to speak, not in his own 
name, but in that of the Church. The reason for this lay in the 
age in which the Evangelist wrote. The enthusiasm of the 
Apostolic days had spent itself, and in place of the spontaneity 
of spiritual life came the externality of law and institution; so 
that the authority of the living Spirit clothed itself in the organi- 
zation of the Church, until the outward form became authori- 
tative instead of the inward life. 

This dominance of the Church idea naturally wrought upon 
the Evangelist, who, however he presents Christ from the stand- 
point of religious experience, expresses himself under the in- 
fluence of the thought of his age and day (p. 106f.). This is 
seen in the Intercessory Prayer of the 17th chapter, which is 
the point of departure for the ecclesiastical idea that backgrounds 
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the Gospel. This prayer practically consecrates the Church, as 
represented by the disciple group, and, standing as it does at the 
close of Jesus’ ministry, when he looks forward to the future 
which is to grow out of it, explicitly refers to the future Church. 
The work of Christ is thus, not only to reveal the truth, but to 
build up a community which, with all its universality of mission 
and ingathering of membership, was to be definitely separated 
from the world and so to form the holy depository to which the 
truth was to be entrusted (p. 108f.). For this sacred organism 
the Evangelist speaks in his record of Jesus’ life. To this life 
he goes back, in order to show what was Jesus’ intention (1) as 
to the doctrinal basis on which this organism was founded, aim- 
ing not to create a new theology out of Jesus’ teachings, but to 
conserve and at the same time to broaden that theology which 
he already found in Jesus’ life (p. 119). This, however, he does 
always from the point of view of the authoritative teaching of 
the Church—a teaching that constituted the orthodoxy, the 
acceptance of which was necessary to salvation. The Logos idea, 
while thus a bold innovation, was wholly conservative in its 
purpose (p. 121). 

Particularly, the Evangelist would show Jesus’ intention (2) 
as to the Sacrament which, like everything else, had yielded to 
the influence of externalism, as also to the impress of the Pagan 
cults (p. 126). He conserves the rites, but emphasizes their 
spiritual reality. For this reality there must be a spiritual recep- 
tivity on the part of those receiving them. This gives them a 
real operative validity as ministered by the Church, which, in 
its turn, makes them essential to salvation. “ Except ye eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink His blood, ye have no life in 
you” (6:53). “Except a man be born of water and the Spirit, 
he cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven” (3:5), pp. 122-132. 
Finally, the Evangelist would show the intention of Jesus in 
respect (3) of the government and organization of the Church. 
He does not seek to uproot the growing officialism, but rather to 
set it on a firmer basis by insisting on the necessary spiritual 
character of the leaders and the essentially spiritual object and 
aim of their rule, which is authoritative only as they hold com- 
munion with the Chief Shepherd of the sheep. He alone is the 
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“door” by which they can enter upon their ministry (pp. 132- 
138). Thus in all these three directions the Evangelist enforces 
the spiritual idea of the Church, while he magnifies the authority 
of the outward institution (p. 139). 

This is the argument, if it may so be called, of the first, third, 
and fourth chapters. Obviously, the query that rises in the mind 
of the critic who studies it in the light of our early Psalter, is 
whether our author has not exegeted the Gospel in the name of 
the negative criticism which he has adopted. If it be true that 
this Psalter is a product of the first century and as such moves 
in the atmosphere of the great Johannine thoughts, whence come 
these ideas of the authoritative Church, its imperative ortho- 
doxy and its all essential Sacrament, which the author would 
have us believe characterize this Fourth Gospel? The Psalter 
knows nothing of an organized Church, and is as innocent of 
imposed dogma as it is of established Sacraments. It breathes 
the free air of early Christianity. The spirituality of the Apos- 
tolic thinking is still present with it. If its atmosphere then is 
that of this Gospel, it would seem that the author’s idea of the 
Gospel’s point of view is his own creation and not that of the 
Evangelist. 

Among these chapters stands the second, which, in view of 
its subject — the Sources and Influences Affecting the Gospel — 
should have preceded them all, unless, as is evidently the case, 
the character and intention of the Gospel (Ch. I) is, with the 
author, more or less of a critical assumption conditioning his 
whole treatment of the Gospel. In the author’s opinion the 
sources and influences which have produced the Gospel are three 
—two, the Synoptics and Paulinism, being primary, the third, 
Alexandrian philosophy, being secondary. In his discussion of 
these primary determinatives, he has disclosed what impresses 
us as the essentially uncritical character of his work. His con- 
tention is that the Evangelist accepted the Synoptics as the 
authoritative historical record of the life and teaching of Christ 
and was careful to use their record as the groundwork of his 
own writing, his only purpose being to interpret this record in 
accordance with his aim to present the inner spiritual ideas 
which he conceived were embodied in it (pp. 38, 40, 45). Every 
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student of the New Testament, of course, is familiar with the 
freedom of the Synoptists in handling each other’s record. 
Neither Matthew nor Luke hesitates to reconstruct Mark. In 
fact, Luke shows a freedom in handling the records of his fellow 
Evangelists which he does not allow himself in his treatment of 
such outside fragmentary sources as have come to him. But 
this Synoptic freedom is very different from that which the 
author wishes us to believe characterizes the Fourth Evangelist. 
The Synoptists never fail to reproduce the event itself. The 
Fourth. Evangelist apparently never succeeds in reproducing it. 
Indeed, he has evidently no iptention of doing so. He cares for 
nothing but the inner spiritual meaning of the event, and to get 
this he symbolizes the event until at times he has transformed 
it out of all recognition of itself (p. 45). For example, the heal- 
ing of the nobleman’s son is adapted from the Synoptic story of 
the centurion’s servant, but with an entire altering of the purpose 
of the incident. The conversation with Nicodemus is built up 
out of the question about eternal life put to Jesus by the rich 
young ruler in the Synoptics. The miracle at Cana is constructed 
out of the two Synoptic sayings of Jesus about the bride chamber 
and the new wine. The raising of Lazarus is a mosaic wrought 
out of “scattered hints supplied by the Synoptics — the raising 
of Jairus’ daughter and the youth at Nain, the Lucan account 
of the two sisters, Martha and Mary, the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, with its significant closing words, ‘ Neither 
will they believe though one be raised from the dead’” (pp. 
35-38). 

Obviously, the objection to this procedure is not the unnatu- 
ralness of any symbolization on the Evangelist’s part, but the 
utter irrationality of his intention to symbolize in such a manner 
as he is held to do while professing to maintain the historical 
record as the authoritative groundwork of his narrative. He 
could not reasonably have intended to re-establish the historical 
Christ by sweeping away the history of His life. Either his 
narrative is not symbolical, to the degree the author would have 
us believe it is, or else it is not historical in the sense he would 
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have us understand it. The combination which the author pre- 
sents is not rational, and the criticism which suggests it is not 
sane, 

As to the influence exerted upon the Evangelist by Paulinism, 
it is, acording to the author, one which has made the Evangelist 
more or less immediately indebted to Paul for almost all his 
larger doctrines, but in such a way as to reproduce them only in 
what appeals to him as their real and abiding import, resulting 
in a profound modification of the Apostle’s theology (p. 49). 
This modification appears at three principai points: (a) Sin is 
reduced from the central place given it by Paul to a purely subor- 
dinate position, where deliverance from it is not necessary to 
salvation. (b) The primary Pauline doctrine of the Atonement 
is practically absent from the Evangelist’s theology. The death 
of Christ was, to the Evangelist, not the means of man’s salva- 
tion, but the condition of Christ’s own glory and His fuller 
activity in the Church (pp. 232, 335). (c) Paul’s great idea of 
faith as a religious surrender of oneself to Jesus, the atoning 
Saviour, is transformed into the narrower idea of an acceptance 
of Jesus as the Son of God, in order to obtain the gift of life 
(p. 266f.). 

One is not surprised to find the author anxious to save him- 
self from the criticism to which such an interpretation of the 
Gospel naturally opens him. At times, he admits that there is 
evidence of real Pauline ideas in the Gospel, though their presence 
is due merely to the fact that the Evangelist saw they had already 
become rooted in Christian thinking and therefore demanded 
some recognition on his part. Inasumch, however, as they were 
incongruous with his own views, he satisfied himself either with 
a perfunctory allusion to them, which he immediately covers up 
with his own peculiar ideas (as, for example, his treatment of 
sin in the 3d Ch., where the language is at times Pauline, but 
the thought entirely foreign to Paul, p. 22o0f.), or with a vague 
and indefinite reference to them through symbolism (as, for 
example, the recognition of the Pauline idea of atonement 
through the symbolic reference to Jesus as the Lamb of God, pp. 
218 f., 224f.). 

One is also interested to see how the author is driven by his 
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interpretation from one concession to another, until he is brought 
to the confession that the real difference between the Evangelist 
and Paul lies in a lurking Gnostic element in the Evangelist’s 
thinking. In discussing the Evangelist’s conception of faith, 
he begins by saying that the idea of believing, as given in the 
Gospel, would seem to be a purely intellectual act — the accept- 
ance of the dogma that Jesus is the Son of God. At the same 
time he recognizes that the Evangelist conceives of it as the 
outcome of a profound inward conviction — in fact, he admits 
that at times it is almost undistinguishable from the personal 
trust which results from a spiritual conviction and apprehension 
of the living Christ (p. 270). To be sure, the emphasis laid upon 
“knowledge” as underlying this trust impresses the author as 
betraying a real sympathy with Gnostic thinking; and yet he 
cannot escape the evidence that even in this idea of “ knowledge ” 
there is much of the Hebrew conception of personal trust. “To 
know the Lord” is for the Psalmist and the Prophet something 
more than an intellectual assent to his existence; so “ This is 
life eternal, to know Thee and Jesus Christ Whom Thou hast 
sent” is something beyond a mere intellectual acceptance of the 
dogma of the Divine Sonship of Christ (p. 272). What refuge 
then is left the author? He can only say, as he does, that in 
spite of these evidences of a broader and deeper meaning for 
both faith and knowledge, the insistence upon the latter element 
as at the basis of the former betrays a sympathy with Greek 
thinking which shows the Evangelist after all to be “far more 
closely dependent on Plato and Philo than on the New Testa- 
ment” (p. 273)—which is confession of “no case.” 

It becomes clear that, while the third influence — the Alex- 
andrian philosophy — is held by the author to have been second- 
ary, it is really the controlling influence with the Evangelist. 
The allegorical method by which he was led to symbolize the 
Synoptic record out of all historical reality and the intellectual 
element he wrought into the Pauline religious thinking belong, 
after all, to the Alexandrian atmosphere by which he was sur- 
rounded and which impressed upon his restatement of the Per- 
sonality of Christ its peculiar character of thought. To this the 
author in fact confesses; for it is from this last influence that 
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he proceeds to consider in detail the polemical and ecclesiastical] 
aims of the Gospel and from them the great doctrines of the 
Gospel —the doctrine of the Logos (Ch. V) and the Divine 
Sonship of Christ (Ch. VI), the doctrine of the Work of Christ 
(Ch. VII), of Eternal Life (Ch. VIII) and its Communication 
(Ch. IX), the doctrine of Christ’s Return (Ch. X), and of the 
Holy Spirit (Ch. XI). The last two are subordinate, the others 
really resolve themselves into three cardinal ideas —the Person 
of Christ as the revelation of God, the Work of Christ as the 
communication of life, the Union with Christ as the way to the 
securing of life. 

From what has been said above as to his treatment of the 
Pauline thinking, it will not perhaps be surprising that in the 
interpretation of these great ideas the author finds himself in 
the case of each one of them compelled to the statement that the 
Evangelist has presented them under a “ forced combination of 
two different modes of thinking” (p. 363). Under one, he 
presents them as the result of his own deep religious experience; 
under the other, he addresses them to the speculative thinking 
of his day. So Jesus, as the revelation of God, is set forth as a 
fact of his own religious life; but this fact he resolves into the 
terms of the philosophical theory of the Logos (p. 363). Inas- 
much, however, as the philosophy was incapable of expressing 
the religious fact, the Evangelist is in a constant struggle to 
reconcile the two presentments—a struggle which he never 
brings to a successful end. Similarly, the communication of life 
was a certainty of the Evangelist’s spiritual experience, but he 
tries to express this profound change in man’s moral nature by 
modes of thought which belong to an alien philosophy, under 
which the life of faith and simple likeness to Jesus becomes a 
higher kind of essence inherent in the Logos and imparted by 
him to man. Here, again, the Evangelist struggles vainly to 
reconcile the two conceptions. Finally, the union with Christ was 
to the Evangelist’s inner consciousness a spiritual fellowship and 
friendship by which he was united to the Master by an inward 
sympathy that identified his whole will with his. This union, 
however, he seeks to express in the metaphysical terms in which 
he had conceived of the spiritual life itself and so presents it as 
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mystieally uniting the believer with the Lord in a semi-physical 
relation. These two ideas of union with Christ — the religious 
and the metaphysical — are never successfully brought together, 
but remain always in distinct and definite disharmony with each 
other (p. 365f.). 

From all this it is clear that to the author the thing which 
determines the character of the Fourth Gospel’s thinking is the 
philosophy of the Evangelist’s time, with which he was not 
only in sympathy, but upon which he depended to express to the 
thought of his day what he conceived to be the deeper and more 
profound truth of the Christ whom he had already spiritually 
experienced in his own religious life. 

Naturally, one cannot but ask why should the Evangelist, 
writing as he does to those who had already become disciples 
through his proclamation of this Christ, feel the need of present- 
ing the deeper spiritual reality of his Person in other than the 
religious way in which he himself had already experienced it. 
And if it be demurred that his readers may have been so influ- 
enced by the thinking of the day as to lead him to add something 
to the presentation of the simple religious experience of Christ 
and that, as a matter of fact, this additional something is found 
in the presentation which the Gospel gives, the query then arises 
—even apart from the disclosures made by this early Christian 
Psalter — whether the author’s critical analysis, if not his critical 
imagination, has not led him to find more in this additional 
something than there is any exegetical warrant in finding — in 
other words, to create a situation which did not exist. 

We find it difficult to agree to the presentation which the 
author makes of the Synoptic Jesus, as contrasted with that of 
the Fourth Gospel. We are quite sure, for example, that exegesis 
will show that the Synoptists are as fully aware of a process of 
sifting carried on by Jesus among His followers as is the Fourth 
Evangelist and of a demand by Jesus for a personal faith in 
Himself as distinctly different from the Old Testament trust 
as is that presented in the Fourth Gospel. On the other hand, if 
any dependence is to be placed upon this Psalter as a product of 
early Christianity, we find it difficult to agree with the author’s 
presentation of the Fourth Gospel Christ as contrasted with that 
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of the early Christian thinking — for we have in this Psalter 
practically the same Christ as we have emphasized in the Gospel 
—the Pre-existent, the Divine Word, the Truth, the Bestower 
of Life, the Object and Originator of Love, the One with Whom 
there is Mystic Union. 

Obviously, if the author believes that no such thinking as 
that which characterizes the Fourth Gospel was possible before 
the second century, the case is decided once and for all; but if 
our Psalter has a right to be heard, this presupposition on which 
the author’s work, brilliant as it is, so largely rests must be laid 
aside, and the Gospel studied by him anew. In such a case, we 
believe if he is open minded, he would reach very different 


results. 
M. W. Jacosus. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. 
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AT SCHOOL FOR CHRIST. 


The statement of the theme has been put in the somewhat 
informal and unacademic fashion in which it stands on the pro- 
gram “ At School for Christ,” because it has been conceived of 
not so much as a thesis to be discussed or defended but as the 
practical conception in which various reflections concerning re- 
ligious education come to a focus. It is the practical side of it 
that bulks largest in my own thought and it is from the practical 
point of view that I want to consider it. “ At School for Christ.” 
We hear about the School of Christ, going to school to Christ or, 
as in the title of the familiar devotional book “ With Christ in 
the School of Prayer.” The starting point of the christian life 
is that we enroll ourselves as Christ’s scholars ; His disciples, that 
we set out definitely and deliberately to learn of Him. Every 
christian knows the impoverishment of his own life that comes 
unless he is continually learning of Christ. But the relation of 
things to be suggested at this time and that seems to me to 
describe the position and the function of this School of Religious 
Pedagogy is not barely the going to school to Christ but the 
going to school for Christ. We are to put ourselves under the 
discipline of all the departments of learning that are related to 
Christ to bring the life, with all its aspirations and its energies, 
under the most expert training and the most complete equipment 
in order that the life may fill a larger place and accomplish 
larger and worthier tasks in the service of Christ. At School for 
Christ. Scholarship, attainment, training, in order to character 
and to service. 

For a long time men have set a high value on education. The 
ideals of education may often have been low and incomplete, its 
methods faulty and inadequate, the results sometimes disappoint- 
ing, but men do believe in education. There are few finer chap- 
ters in history than those which tell of the great universities of 
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mediaeval times, or those which tell of the foundling of the first 
institutions of learning in our own country out of the settlers’ 
poverty, or the later chapters which are still being written of 
those who put their lives and their toil with self-sacrificing de- 
votion into the building up of other colleges to meet different 
needs, or the companion chapters which tell of those who have 
given of their wealth to establish and extend them. “A church 
on every hill-top and a school in every valley.” This emphasis 
on education has been one of the characteristics of our country 
and necessarily so under popular government. Mr. Bryce de- 
clares that the educational institutions of this country are those 
that are making the greatest progress and hold in them the 
brightest promise for the future. Nothing is more significant 
than the emphasis put upon education in the common thought 
of the times and the common recognition of the way the dangers 
which threaten the country must be guarded against by building 
up those safeguards of national sanity, integrity and liberty which 
education gives. Usually the largest item in the budget of any 
community is the amount appropriated for schools, and there is 
no part of the tax levy which the average citizen pays less grudg- 
ingly than the school tax. We may want to scrimp and pare at 
other points but not there. In a way this is even more significant 
of the estimate set on education than the vast sums lavished upon 
education in recent years. 

More recently a new emphasis has been put upon religious 
education. I must not take the time to rehearse the fascinating 
story of the way in which religion and education have worked 
hand in hand. For the most part the great colleges of our coun- 
try, from the earliest colleges of New England out to the newer 
institutions of the great West and then still farther out to the 
still newer institutions of the mission field, have been not only 
the offspring of Christian devotion but have been founded with 
a definite purpose of training men for Christian service. The 
motto of the oldest of them is the motto of them all —“ For 
Christ and the Church.” “ Intellectual impulse alone, without 
religion, has hardly ever established a college,” says President 
Thwing. There is not only this fundamental, historical and vital 
connection between religion and education but there has come 
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to be a new recognition of the place of religion in education. A 
typical statement of this is the often quoted saying of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler that “ Education must include knowl- 
edge of each of the five elements which constitute our civiliza- 
tion — man’s science, his art, his literature, his institutional life, 
and his religious beliefs. To omit any of these,” he says, “is to 
cripple education and to make its results at best but partial.” 
That is, religion is one of the constituent elements in the educa- 
tion which is to make the full, rounded manhood, and that even 
from the standpoint of what we .call secular education. 

But our thought reaches to something beyond that, not barely 
this general historical connection between religion and education, 
not even this specific statement of the place of religion in educa- 
tion, but beyond that, a definite education in religion. That is 
the thing which has been coming to the front in recent years, nota- 
bly in the last ten years. Ecclesiastical bodies, like the Congre- 
gational National Council, and the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, have not only declared the necessity for it but have under- 
taken to formulate, or have charged commissions with the duty 
of formulating, plans for education in religion. The Religious 
Education Association with its aim “to inspire the educational 
forces of the country with the religious ideal; to inspire the 
religious forces with educational ideals and to keep before the 
public mind the ideal of religious education and the sense of its 
need and value” — this organization which has exerted a whole- 
some and increasing influence is not more of a cause than it is 
a sign of the times, itself a product as well as a producer of this 
new emphasis on religious education. 

Religion is not barely a sentiment or an emotion; it includes 
these, of course, but it is also something to think about, to learn, 
to find out the laws of, and to put in motion the forces through 
which it operates. It has to do with the head as well as the 
heart. There is such a thing as the mind’s love to God and re- 
ligion includes it. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul and with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength.” Of course this education in religion must 
not go to the extreme of making religion wholly intellectual. 
It must never overlook the fact that religion is not an objective 
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reality but a vital and personal possession. We do not study it 
as we do some object in the material universe, or some natural 
force just for the sake of learning the facts about it; but so that 
our possession of it may become more vital and complete. But 
there is need for the study of religion, for definite training in 
religion, to learn the things about it that are to be learned. Some 
of them, no doubt, are only to be learned by personal experience 
and not by bare intellectual processes. There is a knowledge 
that comes only by spiritual insight. The highest knowledge is 
conditioned upon spiritual insight. To know God is more than 
to know certain things about God. But knowing all that man 
has been able to formulate about God helps us to really know 
God Himself. It is learning what can be learned about religion 
by the ordinary processes of learning that puts us in the position 
to achieve the more vital learning of personal experience. And 
still further it puts us in the position to use this knowledge of 
attainment and experience in helping others. What we want for 
ourselves or for others is not barely to have religion but to have 
religion mean to us and to all the world all what it was intended 
to mean and all that it is possible for it to mean. To me it seems 
a definite and great advance on the part of the Christian church, 
or of the individual believer, to reach the point where religion 
is conceived of as something that the intellectual powers have 
something to do with, not barely a matter of the emotions and 
sentiments but a part of the life, the life of the whole man. Edu- 
cation in religion. The thing demanded in this age above all 
others as an age, whether you cali it an age of faith or an age 
of doubt, certainly an age which has a hunger for truth and 
plants itself upon the reasonableness of faith and responds to no 
call so eagerly as to that of Him who called Himself the Truth 
—the demand of the times is for education in religion. Ten 
years ago a theological professor declared that the next revival 
of the church would be education: that revival is now on. 

In the broadest and deepest way education, even without the 
qualifying word religious, is religious. It aims at the develop- 
ment of character. There is a moral and religious ideal at the very 
heart of it. President Woodrow Wilson has said in substance: 
“Tt seems to me that a college should produce not men whose 
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gifts and visions are narrowed to some particular task or calling 
but men whose eyes have been opened to a general view of the 
world and a general comprehension of their duty in it.” Another 
college president, of the University of Virginia, says “ We are 
trying here to produce a truthful, courageous, purposeful, sym- 
pathetic man. We are trying to call out open-mindedness, effi- 
ciency and a sense of social responsibility.”” Something like this 
is the idea which most of our foremost educators would express, 
and it does not sound strange in this Seminary, where we were 
taught that theology is the queen of the sciences and that nothing 
is thoroughly understood until it is known in its relations to 
God. What these educators are aiming at is a genuine and broad 
culture: genuine as contrasted with that which is merely decora- 
tive or superficial, and broad as contrasted with that which knows 
only some one thing: not the training for one thing, however 
good or high, but the development of the man himself. It is 
the making of life set over against the making a living. Educa- 
tion is not barely a question of what the young man or woman, 
the boy or girl is going to do, but what is he going to be, — 
that is, it is a matter of character. 

Of course education involves scholarship, but scholarship has 
its moral bearings. It dovetails into all that you can say about 
character. For the real mastery of any body of truth there must 
be a genuine love of the truth, a sincere desire to know the truth 
and a determined purpose which is bound ultimately to come into 
the possession of it. These are moral qualities which lie at the 
very root of character. Even the methods of obtaining truth, 
coldly intellectual as we try to make them by the elimination of 
all prepossessions, have to do with morals. The pertinacity, the 
concentration, the self-mastery which are necessary for any real 
mastery of any truth, with accuracy and completeness are among 
the most vital and essential moral qualities. The ability to read 
passages of Virgil, of Homer, or of the Hebrew Bible, or to solve 
perplexing algebraic formulas is not the only reward of study 
but rather the moral qualities which are developed by the very 
process of learning. The study of language or mathematics, 
of science or philosophy is not more a matter of acquisition or 
of mental discipline than it is of moral training. No man can 
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know the truth in any such way as to make it really his own, 
far less in any such way as to make it an effective instrument in 
his ministry for his brothermen, unless he has in the very process 
of gaining the knowledge won victories over himself. “ Ye shall 
know the truth and the truth shall make you free,” free from 
all that is slovenly and superficial and half-hearted. The truth 
is not to be gained by easy going and light-hearted excursions 
in the general direction of the truth. It is a struggle and a labor 
that calls out all that is in a man. And so I say education does 
indeed involve scholarship but scholarship itself has its moral 
bearings and does not become rich and effective till it touches 
personality and character. 


Now the Bible is the great Book of character-building. It is 
good to remind ourselves again and again of that prime func- 
tion of the Book which we call The Word of God. There are so 
many and such important discussions upon so many questions 
of geography and history, of racial origin and development, ques- 
tions of antiquity and authenticity, questions concerning the inter- 
pretation of difficult passages that we sometimes forget that the 
main purpose of the Bible is to make men. It seeks to make 
men what they ought to be by bringing them into right relation 
with God through the saving truth and love of Jesus Christ. 
Men find in it a discipline of character. It sets before men cor- 
rect canons, of judgment as to life and character. It gives us 
the true standard by which to estimate plans and thoughts and 
actions and motives. It meets the great emergencies of life. It 
satisfies man’s intellectual ambitions. Its truths are high enough 
and deep enough to call out all the intellectual power any man 
has and to develop these powers to the highest in the effort to 
compass these truths. It fits in with the profoundest emotions 
the human heart can know. “ The world’s great Book of Con- 
solation,” Renan called it. It stands the strain of those high 
tides of feeling which sweep over the soul, when the life seems 
to gather itself up in one inexpressible experience. For these 
deepest experiences the Bible has its message and its light. It 
satisfies our need in the hour when we ourselves are called hence 
and when we have to face each one for himself the mysteries of 
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the unknown future. Even more, it is the great Book of charac- 
ter-building because it ennobles character by its constant refer- 
ence to the unseen and eternal. It widens the outlook and the 
horizon. It makes life larger and richer by putting God into it. 
It is the school of perfect character, of disciplined and Christly 
souls. When we stand in the presence of the great, the heroic and 
the saintly of every age, we are sure that such lives are the 
fruit of a Bible that has been loved and studied and obeyed. 
For all education, then, aiming at character and the develop- 
ment of the man, the Bible must be studied; and for religious 
education which sets before itself even more distinctly the same 
aim of developing the highest character, only with special em- 
phasis upon the Godward relations of the life, this Book, which 
we confess to be the rule of faith and practice, must be the chief 
and central subject of study. The theological seminary, the 
School of Religious Pedagogy, the Christian Church must be 
literally and preéminently a Bible school. The Master is Himself 
the Great Teacher. He teaches men how to live. If we can 
teach men His truth and bring that truth to bear on the actual 
life of today we shall be in the way of solving the problems 
which now vex society. Every now and then we are startled and 
dismayed by the astonishing ignorance of some of the simplest 
facts of the Bible, like that of the boy in a high-grade preparatory 
school who had never heard of David and Goliath; or the man 
by whose side I was riding across the Plain of Esdraelon who 
overheard us talking about Elijah’s run from Carmel to Jezreel 
and asked “ Who was this Elijah anyhow?” or the theological 
student, not a graduate of this seminary happily, who appeared 
before the examining committee of Presbytery and was not able 
to tell where to find Paul’s matchless and immortal ode to love. 
In view then of its bearing upon character and the too com- 
mon ignorance of the Bible the prime question for religious 
education is how to vitalize and improve methods of Bible study 
so as to give not merely a reasonable acquaintance with the facts 
but to give the Bible itself as a book and a force its full play in 
building up character. This School of Religious Pedagogy, as 
I understand the theory and regimen of its work, starts out with 
the study of the Bible as the foundation; that is the thing to be 
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taught. By its courses of Biblical instruction it seeks to give 
the actual knowledge of the Bible, its contents, its history, its 
teachings, its heroic characters; and yet not barely as so many 
facts to be learned but a definite, practical, usable knowledge of 
the Bible so that the graduates of the school may be able: to 
bring it to bear as a vital force upon life. It is the difference be- 
tween knowing the latest theory of the history of Israel and 
being able to get out of that history a conception of God as one 
who is at work in the world today, not less concerned in the 
affairs of his children today than with the children of Israel long 
ago, a practical conviction of His actual presence and power 
and love; the difference between being able to draw off a nicely 
articulated statement of the Biblical doctrine of Atonement and 
knowing how to use this marvelous record of Him who loved us 
and gave Himself for us, to help some sin-burdened soul to find 
peace with God. It is this practical knowledge of the Bible 
as an effective instrument that we are striving for. 

But if the Bible is the thing to be taught as the basis and 
substance of religious education, we remember also that it is 
to be taught to living persons, to men and women and little 
children. If teaching requires the knowledge of the subject to 
be taught it requires also some acquaintance with the person to 
whom the knowledge is to be given, and so this School takes 
account of all that has been descovered and formulated, notably 
in recent years, regarding the constitution of the human mind and 
the laws and processes and stages of its development. Through 
its unique and masterly teaching in the department of Child- 
Psychology it trains the teacher to work intelligently and effect- 
ively and enables him to work intelligently and effectively by 
giving him this acquaintance with the mental conditions and pro- 
cesses of those whom he tries to teach. Then comes the ques- 
tion of applying the truth to the person to be taught, the 
practical question of methods. We know very well, and those 
who are most expert in methods are the first to recognize, that 
there is something over and above all methods. Occasionally 
men achieve surprising results in ways that are contrary to all 
approved methods, though possibly even they would have attained 
yet larger results with better methods. Perhaps it is true also 
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that no method is worth very much till it is vitalized by the 
personality of the man using it; but it is important to study 
methods, to know what men have done, what methods are likely 
to be most effective and how we ourselves can do our best work. 
We have, therefore, our department of pedagogy, the definite 
study of the art and the science of teaching, the study of the 
methods and the principles of teaching. And so through the 
study of the Bible, the study of Psychology and the study of 
Pedagogy —the material, the principles and the methods — we 
are training teachers and workers for the Kingdom of God. 


There is need of an enlarged conception on the part of the 
Christian Church of its educational mission and ministry. The 
Church is not to stand barely as a lighthouse, sending its beams 
across the stormy waters of life to warn men from rocks and 
shoals, but rather a light to point out the road and to help men 
to keep walking steadily in it. The voice of the Church is to be 
not barely the call to come to Christ ; but to show all what follow- 
ing Christ means. If. the religious life is to be conserved and 
deepened, if we are to an intelligent and virile faith, able to 
grapple fairly and victoriously with the problems of humanity 
and society, there must be more definite, intelligent and compre- 
hensive religious training. This is all the more needed in a 
country under a popular government like ours, in order to main- 
tain national character on that high moral level which alone 
can make democratic institutions secure. The connection between 
national character and religious training is too deep and vital 
to be neglected either by those who love their country or by 
those who love their God. We must have better Sabbath-schools 
and better methods of instruction in our Sabbath-schools, because 
it is there the church gets a chance at’those who are of trainable 
and teachable age. Teacher-training classes, graded lessons, ad- 
vanced courses, supplemental studies, but how shall these be used 
to best advantage without those who have been trained to lead 
and use them? But even when the Sabbath-school has been 
improved and developed it is only a part of the problem. It is 
for all the agencies and departments of the church to be geared 
into one educational system. 
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Ministers must have as a part of their professional training 
the opening of their eyes to this educational need and this educa- 
tional function of the Church. They must come to conceive of 
their work as something more than preaching sermons and 
managing the parish. Their work is not simply to comfort the 
sorowing, to condemn sin, or even to lead men to the Cross; but 
to train men in Christian living. As a matter of fact, teaching 
the things that ought to be known constitutes the best possible 
basis for comfort, for conversion or for service. The whole 
work, if the Church is to come anywhere near measuring up to 
the proper educational ideal, is more than the minister can han- 
dle. He is not only insufficient for it, as a man must always be 
insufficient for a work that touches the springs of personality 
in other men and seeks to bring the human into relation with the 
Divine, but the minister cannot do it all because he is only one 
and there is more than any one man can possibly do. The min- 
ister himself needs just the training in methods of teaching and 
in educational administration which this School of Pedagogy 
aflords. He needs it as a minister; for the demands for that 
kind of work and that educational leadership are increasing and 
will greatly increase in the next few years. But he must also 
have as his lieutenants to stand by him as leaders in the Sabbath- 
school, in the various departments of young people’s work, as 
parish workers the trained lay teachers and helpers that this 
school equips. Nothing stands out more clearly before my own 
mind than the conviction, borne in on me by more than twenty 
years of pastoral service, that the minister and the Church are 
handicapped, imperfectly equipped for the full service to which 
they are called, unless there be at least one such trained worker, 
especially, in charge of the educational work. 


Because it trains and equips such workers this School of Re- 
ligious Pedagogy—a Religious Teachers’ College —fits in a 
peculiar way the need of the times. Who shall say that it is not 
come to the Kingdom for such a time as this? Those who 
founded this school and developed it into its present form, with 
faith and toil and sacrifice beyond what most of us understand, 
wrought with far-seeing and statesman-like vision of the needs 
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of the Kingdom of God. The Church at large does not yet ap- 
preciate the possibilities or the needs. Some of the letters which 
have come to me this fall from ministers have been fairly pathetic 
in the way they have admitted the undoubted merit of the prin- 
ciples and methods for which this School stands and yet have 
been utterly hopeless of the Church ever coming to understand 
or support it. I do not so read the facts. I have too much faith 
in my brothermen, in the Church of Christ, and too much faith 
in God Himself to believe that a work of such excellence and 
so greatly needed will be allowed to lag or to languish. The 
existence of this School, inadequately equipped as it is, and yet 
ready to give the training which will equip teachers and workers 
for the work which the churches need so greatly to have done, 
constitutes a challenge to the large hearted men and women of 
the church, to provide not only the money needed for current 
expenses but a suitable building which must be had in the near 
future, in which the work may be more thoroughly performed. If 
the colors are in advance of the company we must bring the com- 
pany up to the colors. 

It is for the young men and women who go out from this 
Seminary and this School to awaken the Church to what its mis- 
sion really is —of teaching the world and the need of trained 
teachers to do its work. The young men and women of our 
churches must have their eyes opened to the possibilities of en- 
larged usefulness open to them here. I speak not only of the 
positions actually open and offering salaries; but where is there 
a finer field for young men and women who want to do work 
in the world that is really worth while, the opportunity for ideal 
leadership especially where there is any native bent of the mind 
toward teaching? The Church needs, and some day soon it is 
going to realize its need of trained educators. Men who hunger 
for toil, who long for work where the widest and most thorough 
prepartion will count, men who have caught in the word“ educa- 
tion”’ a vision that gives it a greater fascination than academic 
honors or laboratory research, men who are eager to know the 
laws of life and to apply them in leading out other lives to their 
beauty and their fullness have this opportunity set before them 
here. Let them go to school for Christ, learn all that He would 
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have them know in order that they may make their lives count 
for more in His service. 

Education and especially religious education must develop 
power, poise and purpose. Three P’s that may be set over against 
the traditional three R’s of the old-fashioned education. The 
power not merely of a practiced dexterity but of a trained mind 
and heart, the power to weigh arguments and make decisions, 
the strength of character which sets sincerity above success, 
which holds truth and honor above all possessions and finds with 
Luther neither wisdom nor safety in going against one’s con- 
science. The poise which keeps one from being disturbed by 
outward circumstances or by his own imaginings, which is not 
easily excited by opposition nor unduly irritated by annoyances 
or disappointments, which holds one steady to the main purpose 
of life and that not barely the choice of some particular vocation 
but the recognition of God’s call to do something and that the 
best of which the life is capable. Power, poise and purpose; 
what is it all but the bearing of education, of religious education 
on character, personality, manhood? 

“What is truth” asked Pilate. He answered it himself 
though doubtless without realizing the significance of his answer 
when he led out Jesus and said “ Behold the Man!” Christ who 
called himself The Way, the Truth and the Life is the one per- 
fect embodiment of truth in the supreme and perfect personality. 
We do not know the truth until we know Him. If education aims 
at character and the development into the full, rounded manhood 
then it must lead men to Him whose character is confessedly the 
sum and crown of humanity. The highest function of religious 
education is that we may learn of Jesus and having learned of 
Him may put our lives more fully into His service. 


CHARLES STODDARD LANE. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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HARTFORD’S TRAINING OF WOMEN. 





When Dr. Hartranft twenty-one years ago conceived the ad- 
vantage which might be offered by such an institution as Hart- 
ford Seminary to women who were looking forward to work on 
the foreign field, or in city missions, or to the professional service 
of Bible instruction in Women’s Schools and Colleges, the aid 
which brought his ideals to realization was furnished largely, if 
not wholly, by loyal women friends of Hartford, who saw with 
him the larger ministry the Seminary could thus render to the 
Kingdom. 

With untiring effort they gathered together the funds needful 
for the carrying out of the new undertaking. These funds 
naturally took the form of gifts in support of those who were 
found educationally prepared to enter upon the training which 
the Seminary stood ready to furnish—a support which was 
peculiarly needed, as, being women, they were practically de- 
barred from the ordinary channels of self support open to men. 
Many of these gifts were in the form of permanent scholarships, 
the income from which as well as all other contributions, were 
placed under the administrative care of a Ladies’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, gathered from among those who had wrought to make 
this undertaking possible and believed in its success, and who 
passed upon the qualifications of students applying for enroll- 
ment as well as determined the amount of aid to be furnished 
them during their course of study. 

In these twenty-one years these scholarship funds, by careful 
husbanding and added gifts have grown to the sum of $18,017.86, 
yielding an annual income of about $896.68. The direct con- 
tributions to student expenses, however, have greatly decreased. 
In the early period these amounted to an average of $800 or $900 
yearly; but many of the original givers have died, and this last 
year the amount received from this source was reduced to $338. 
This, added to the income received during the year from the 
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permanent funds, amounted to $1,235.17, barely sufficient to care 
for the restricted number of the six selected students, which 
is the present limitation that the Seminary feels compelled to 
maintain, 

This limitation of numbers has resulted in a waiting list of 
exceptional scholars, extending a year or more in advance of 
matriculation ; it has also preserved the outlay for support within 
the revenues at the Committee’s disposal. But, in view of the 
steady decrease of income from annual contributions, even this 
limited number of admissions is being seriously threatened, so 
that the Committee views with great concern the outlook for the 
continuation of the splendid work which the Seminary for these 
twenty-one years has been enabled to render the Churches, the 
Colleges, and the Foreign Field, in which it has today an un- 
equalled efficiency in its own equipment and in the affiliation with 
it of the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 

It is in the hope that this work, so loyally undertaken by 
those who saw the need of training women for Christian service 
and who knew how thoroughly this training could be furnished 
by the Seminary, will be permanently cared for, that there is 
presénted a brief review of some of the results accomplished in 
these years —a review which has been made by one whose un- 
wavering faith in the work and whose sacrificial service in its 
interests have been an inspiration to all who have had the privi- 
lege of being with her in the undertaking. 


ASSOCIATIONS OF GRADUATES OF THE HARTFORD 
SEMINARY ALUMNAE. 

At the time when women students were admitted to the Hart- 
ford Seminary at the suggestion of the President, Rev. Dr. 
Hartranft, it was stated by The Outlook that the action was with- 
out precedent at any other of our Theological Seminaries. 

These students met with some of those limitations always to 
be felt more or less, by what is known as “a privileged class.” 
They were separated from much congenial companionship, though 
delightful friendships were formed by them later, both within 
and without the Seminary, during their three or four years’ 
course of study. 
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Difficult and important studies were undertaken with bodies 
of students from whom no sympathy was expected — tolerance 
was, indeed, all for which these women could ask. The high, 
unselfish aims, the strength of character, the broad Christian 
views of life, apparent in them, however, were at once recognized 
by those with whom they became associated. 

They, themselves, sought and found in acquaintance and 
fellowship with each other, the moral support essential to their 
new order of life. Those who were the first to enter the Semi- 
nary, in 1889,—ten in number—became known as “the 
Pioneers.” The spirit winning this name, has been made mani- 
fest in their various fields of labor: in pioneer work in the wilds 
of South Africa; in the establishment of a young, though now 
flourishing Church in what was then a Western Territory; in 
what has been called “a splendid scholarly work ” at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; in being for years an indefatigable worker in 
the Biblical Department of Wellesley ; in most efficient work in a 
School in Savannah, and in Tillotson College in Texas; in filling 
with signal success the office of Principal of the Boston School of 
Domestic Science ; in making a world-wide —two years — survey 
of Missions. 

It was to these “ Pioneers ” that the Chairman of the Ladies’ 
Advisory Committee suggested that a permanent organization 
of graduates of the Seminary Alumnae be formed; the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer to be chosen from among the seniors; the 
group to consist of but ten members. Association Number One 
proposed sending a circular letter yearly to each member; this 
to include a letter or note from each member. By this means, 
and by this alone, they sought a continuance of the fellowship 
already formed, and found in it a bureau of information most 
desirable to obtain. 

Their “ Round Robin” is not at present under review from 
the standpoint of literature, but many of these letters would 
doubtless be given a high place under that title. 

The Association Number Two has followed the same course 
as that of the First; and now the Third Association is being 
formed. With loyalty and ability the office of Secretary and 
Treasurer has been filled from the first by both Mrs. E. O. Grover 
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and Miss L. F. Morse,—the former with unceasing demands 
upon insufficient physical strength; the latter, with the cares be- 
falling a member of Mt. Holyoke College Faculty, and a teacher 
of a number of its large College Classes. From year to year, 
these Treasurers have forwarded contributions made by these 
women students to a Seminary “ Fund,” amounting now to two 
hundred and forty-two dollars and twenty cents. 

The Ladies’ Advisory Committee have, contrary to advice 
received at the time, declined to request any payment in return 
for Scholarships, and these voluntary gifts, though small, are a 
pleasing justification of the course pursued, as well as a proof 
of these students’ unfailing gratitude to their Alma Mater. 


Mary F. Cocins, 
E-x-Chairman. 
Hartford, Conn. 


PRESENT OCCUPATION OF GRADUATES. 

L. Repecca Corwin (1893), Teacher, Training School, Nashville, Tenn. 

HannaH J. Gitson (1893), Missionary Teacher, Melsetter, East 
Africa. 

ANNIE JOSEPHINE ForEHAND (1895), Principal of School of Domestic 
Science, Y. W. C. A., Boston, Mass. 

Appie I. Locke (1895), Professor in Biblical Dept., Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Mertie L. Granam [Mrs. E. O. Grover] (1896), Highland Park, Il. 
Teacher until married. 

Laura H. Witp (1896), Teacher in Lake Erie College, Painesville, 
Ohio. 

Lypra F. SANvErSOoN [Mrs. E. W. Capen] (1898), Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Instructor in Bible until married. 

Grace Burroucus [Mrs. W. A. Mather] (1899), Missionary, Pekin, 
China. 

Atice M. Hotmes (1899). Has returned home to Eastport, Me., having 
given up her work as Director of Religious Instruction, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Evanston, Illinois. 

Epita W. Leavitt [Mrs. J. M. Trout] (1900), Pastoral Work, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 

Ciara M. Crark (1901), 541 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, Library 
Work in Charity Organization, New York City. 

Mary L. WitttAMs (1901), formerly Pastor’s Assistant, now resting. 

CaROLINE STEVENS (1901), Instructor in Greek and Biblical Literature 
in Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio. 

Litta F. Morse (1902), Instructor in Biblical Dept., Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
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Jutta F. Owen [Mrs. J. P. Garfield] (1902), Pastoral Work, Claremont, 
N. oH. 

Emity A. REEvE (1902), Teacher in Mission School in Byculla, India. 

A.icE S. BrowNE (1903), Missionary, Tungcho, China. 

EvizABeTH N. Hume [Mrs. B. K. Hunsberger] (1903), Missionary, 
Byculla, India. 

FLoreENcE E. Bett [Mrs. Gilbert Lovell] (1904), Missionary, Siangtau, 
Hunan, China. 

KatRINE WHEELOCK (1904), Instructor in Biblical Dept., Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

HeLen L. Srreer [Mrs. William W. Ranney] (1905), Pastoral Work, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

EmMaA R. Cuapin (1906), General Secretary, Y. W. C. A., Paterson, 
N. J. 

ErHEeL CuTLeR (1907), Secretary, National Y. W. C. A., New York 
City. 
Juttia M. Bentley (1908), Missionary, Albany, Jamaica. 

Mary P. Curistige [Mrs. D. Miner Rogers] (1908), Missionary, Taree 
Turkey (on furlough) 

BELLE CHAPMAN Morritt (1909), Director of Religious Work in 
Y. W. C. A., Rochester, N. Y. 

Mary BeLinpDA May (1910), Missionary under appointment by the 
American Board for service in China. 

Atice Cook Woop (1910), Pursuing graduate studies in the American 
School of Archaeology in Jerusalem. 











In the Book-World 








ZAHN’S INTRODUCTION.* 


This work of organized effort by associated members of Hart- 
ford Seminary has for some time been before the reading public. 
As is customary with the work of professors in the Seminary 
the review of it is delayed in order to print the estimates that 
others have formed of the work. It is seldom that the translation 
of a modern and accessible book has been undertaken under cir- 
cumstances of more difficulty. In the first place, the style of Dr. 
Zahn is peculiarly involved, and his method of presenting his 
material unusually confusing. Moreover the third edition of 
the original appeared after the first volume was largely in print, 
involving the difficult task of revising work supposed to be already 
complete. An examination of the reviews given will leave un- 
doubtedly the impression, which would be confirmed by compar- 
ison with the original, that, even for the student familiar with 
German, the rich material of these volumes is here made much 
more accessible than in the original. Nobody who has under- 
taken the work of translation, and least of all one who has tried 
to translate anything of Zahn’s, would expect that there would 
be no errors which would escape the eyes of the proof readers. 
or that unanimity of opinion would be reached as to the correct 
balance between literalism and freedom, or as to the most apposite 
way of putting into English a complex German sentence. 


Professor Ropes, writing in the Congregationalist, says, “ The 
work itself is a storehouse of learning and will remain one of the 
great works of New Testament scholarship for generations. The 
translation is trustworthy and idiomatic. The elephantine para- 
graphs (some over ten pages long) and sentences of the original 
have been broken up, and made as clear as the matter itself will 
permit. Slips in translation and in references are few, and in the 


* Introduction to the New Testament, by Theodor Zahn. Translated from the third 
German edition by J. M. Trout, W. A. Mather, Louis Hodous, W. H. Worrell, and R. Be 
Dodge, Fellows and Scholars of Hartford Seminary, under the direction and supervi- 
sion of M. W. Jacobus, dean, assisted by C. S. Thayer, Librarian. T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh; imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 3 vols., pp. xvii, 564; vii, 617 
vii, 539. $12.00 net. 
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main, not dangerous. Americans, and Hartford men in par- 
ticular, have a right to be proud of the production. It is safe to 
say that no such difficult piece of translation has ever been better 
— perhaps never so well — performed.” 






The Living Church in a careful review says of the work itself, 
“Zahn’s Introduction is absolutely conservative, probably more 
conservative than any recent work produced by an English- 







speaking scholar. . . . Independent opinions respecting the 
New Testament books as wholes are few. . . . In matters of 
detail individual opinions are very plentiful. . . . The erudi- 






tion displayed is little short of stupendous, and whether the student 
agrees or disagrees with Dr. Zahn in detail, he cannot but feel 
that his study is always more than amply repaid. We have ab- 
solutely nothing in English to put alongside this book. The book 
is necessarily expensive, but it is worth the price. . . . One 
such work as this is worth a dozen others, all the more because 
it is not a mere introduction, in our understanding of the word, 
for its notes almost fulfil the purpose of a commentary and do 
fulfil the purpose of a Bible Dictionary. As a treasury of apolo- 
getic weapons it is well nigh inexhaustible.” 















The New York Nation after describing the work itself adds, 
“ As for the translation, the fact that it was made under the super- 
vision of Prof. M. W. Jacobus is sufficient guarantee for its ac- 
curacy. The style of the original, as Zahn himself wittily admits 
in his preface to the translation, is not free from obscurity. The 
translators, however, students of Hartford Theological Seminary, 
have succedeed in giving a readable reproduction, though at times 
a tangled sentence needs recasting. The press work is, in general, 
excellent. A special word of commendation is due to Professor 
Thayer for the admirable index.” 












From Great Britain we would quote first from the Guardian: 
“ Messrs. T. & T. Clark have once more done service to the cause 
of sound religious learning in providing for the many English 
students who do not read German a good translation of a 
German work that has long been recognized as a standard au- 
thority on the subject of which it treats. . . . In the English 
version a few obscurities here and there remain; but they are ex- 
ceptional, and we can easily believe that even accomplished 
German scholars will find it easier to work with this translation 
than with the original work.” 













The London Daily News says, “ Zahn is most difficult to read 
in German, as he himself admits, and to render his work into 
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readable English is a work that only could have been accomplished 
after immense labor and skill. The entire introduction is one of 
the utmost value, and we are not giving it too high praise when 
we affirm that it is the most important contribution to the eluci- 
dation of the New Testament on the conservative side that we 
have had in English for the last quarter of a century.” 


Recent Literature observes that “ Zahn’s involved sentences 
have been skilfully handled, and the result is a translation that 
makes really pleasant reading.” “The Hibbert Journal, while 
it does not “wish to indulge in captious criticism of the 
transiators ”’ and thinks that “on the whole the work has been 
successfully done” notes that “in some few places it has been 
necessary to turn to the original to ascertain the author’s mean- 
ing and in a number of places one is arrested by unusual turns 
of English and curious words.” Some of these as reproduced, 
in the review provide an interesting study of differences in 
English usage on the two side of the Atlantic. 


The Expository Times characterizes the book as “ the most im- 
portant translation that has been made from the German since 
the issue of Dorner’s Person of Christ. We mean in the depart- 
ment of Theology. . . . We have not forgotten any of 
Harnack’s books. But Zahn, though less volcanic, is as great 
a force as Harnack, and he is much more the man of a single 
book.”’ 





Dr. Campbell Morgan has projected an Analyzed Bible, the whole 
work to consist of some thirty volumes. The first step in that under- 
taking was the publication of three volumes of General Introduction; the 
first volume reaching from Genesis to Esther, the second from Job to 
Malachi, the third from Matthew to Revelation. In these volumes is 
presented what Dr. Morgan calls “a telescopic view of the Scriptures.” 
These three introductory volumes hardly deserve review. One wonders 
why they were published. There is nothing anywhere at all new or 
notable. All goes without saying. Nothing is put to any use. A striking 
feature is the full page chart of each Biblical book prefixed to its intro- 
duction. But these are prone to be fanciful and forced. Admirers of the 
author will have to search in the succeeding volumes to find any of his 
characteristic expository style. These are promised to be “ an inspirational 
commentary on the whole Bible. (Revell, I, pp. 220; II, pp. 285; III, 
pp. 340. $1.00 each.) Ce 


It is somewhat remarkable that in this age of enlightened Bible study 
there should be, on the part of a New Testament scholar, an attempt to 
return to the essential position of the Ttibingen Critical School. The 
absence of fact in the assumptions which it made and the unscientific 
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character of the principle which led it to make the assumptions were so 
clearly shown that one would think it would be with great hesitancy that 
a position in any way similar to it would be attempted. 

We are forced to the conclusion, however, that in the volume on the 
Pauline Epistles, contributed by Robert Scott, Minister of the United 
Free Church and Professor of English Literature and Philosophy in Wilson 
College, Bombay, to the “ Literature of the New Testament” Series, this 
is practically what has been done. In his book the author proposes a 
critical study of the thirteen Epistles bearing Paul’s name, together with 
two others having more or less resemblance to them. This study he 
plans to carry out on the principle of applying to these writings an 
assumed Pauline style of thought and composition and thereby determining 
which of them and which parts of any of them can be credited to the 
Apostle, and to what other writers the remainder are to be assigned. 

This results in the following grouping of these writings: First, or 
Strictly Pauline Group: 1 Corinthians (except 15:20-34); II Corin- 
thians (except 6: 14-7: 1; 13: 11-14): Romans 1-11, Galatians, Philippians 
and Romans 16: 1-6, 21-24. Second, or Exhortation Group: Ephesians, 
Hebrews, I Peter, I Thessalonians 4-5; II Thessalonians 1-2; Romans 12, 
13, 15; I Corinthians 15:20-34: II Corinthians 6:14-7:1—also the 
Gospel of Matthew, in its final editing and perhaps slight elements in 
Acts. Third, or Timothean Group: I Thessalonians 1-3; II Thessalo- 
nians 3; Colossians, Philemon; probably also Romans 14 and the final 
editing of Mark. Fourth, or Pastoral Group: I1 Timothy, I Timothy, 
Titus (p. 23f.). 

In spite of the author’s disposition to criticize the Ttibingen position 
as vitiated by uncritical method (p. 6), we confess to seeing little differ- 
ence between his own position and that of the Baur School. Tiibingenism 
started with a preconceived idea of the development of early Christian 
history, to which it made the New Testament writings conform; the 
author begins with an assumption of a Pauline literary style and doctrinal 
position to which he subjects the writings he has under consideration. 
It is practically the same method in both cases. In fact, the Tubingen 
process had more claim to critical recognition than the author’s; since 
it had the virtue of being historical, even though the history was mis- 
conceived, while the author’s method lacks even this element of value, 
and apparently possesses no other. For when we seek to discover where 
he secures his standard of Pauline style and doctrine, we discover that 
he gathers it from those Epistles which contain what he holds to be the 
only kind of style the Apostle can be conceived as writing and the only 
sort of theology he can be supposed to have held (p. 15). If this is 
criticism, we are deceived as to the meaning of the term. 

He claims that the generally accepted idea of Paul’s writing and think- 
ing by which such pastoral letters to young and religiously uneducated 
communities as the one at Thessalonica are held to be as possible for 
him as the controversial letters to Rome and Corinth and the Galatian 
Churches “is at variance with the problem of natural Evolution” (p. 15). 
For this idea he will substitute that which claims that the system of 
thought we find in Romans is the system which took shape in the Apostle’s 
mind in Arabia and was held and expressed by him in all stages of his 
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subsequent career (p. 15). Paul doubtless had the essentials of his 
Gospel when he returned from Arabia; but that the constantly changing 
conditions of his work never affected the form of his preaching, or that 
the varied troubles of his widely differing Churches never affected the 
character of the letters he wrote to meet them is to assert Evolution with 
its essential element of environment left out. The Author can hardly 
mean that the Syria-neighboring region of South Galatia presented to 
Paul the same sort of a field of work as the European province of 
Macedonia, or that the troubles which arose in the Thessalonian Church, 


in which the Gentile element was so prominent, would be the same as those 
which developed in the Galatian congregations, in which the Jewish in- 
fluence was so positive, or that Paul must write the same sort of letter 
to all his converts, whether they had been religiously trained in Judaism, 
or had been brought up in the religious ignorance and superstition of 
Paganism. But to assert that he could not write the pastoral letters to 
the Pagan-influenced Church of Thessalonica as well as the controversial 
letter to the Jewish-influenced Churches of Galatia comes dangerously 
near meaning just these impossible things. 

The author believes he has found a key to the difficulties of Pauline 
thought in what might be called a companion writing with the Apostle 
by Silas and Timothy and Luke — even to the extent of interpolations in 
Paul’s accepted Epistles. Whether this is a discovery of fact, or a creation 
of fancy may perhaps be left to a scholarly exegesis. It is really a sec- 
ondary matter. The main critical position is the primary thing, and we 
believe in this position the author is fundamentally wrong. 

Naturally, a wrong theory works itself out into strange results. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the author, gathering into his Second 
Group the writings which he calls hortatory, has gone the length of 
severing from what he admits to be the genuine Pauline Epistles some of 
their main hortatory portions, because they are not stamped with Chris- 
tian legalism (p. 237), as though Paul was so restricted in his thinking 
that he could not apply his doctrine to life save in the narrow phrasing 
of a single idea. We confess to the impression that this is as psychologi- 
cally arbitrary as it is critically and exegetically unjustified. 

A further case: The author claims Paul could have had no apocalyptic 
outlook (pp. 49, 215ff.). Doubtless, the Apostle did not hear Jesus deliver 
the address which we have preserved for us in Mark 13 and parallels; 
but the Church was laid hold of by that eschatological forecast of the 
Master’s. The very fact that in the primary Gospel of Mark — character- 
ized by mere narrative of events as it is —this is practically the only long 
address of Jesus which occurs shows how important it had become in the 
Christian tradition. That Paul so dissociated himself from what Burkitt 
calls the forward look of the early Church as to have no thought of a 
Parousia (pp. 224, 283), or that he was so unsympathetic or unfamiliar 
with the Jewish folklore of the Anti-Christ that he could not have used 
its terminology to present the Thessalonian picture of the Man of Sin 
(p. 49) is making him an unnatural man of his time and of his race. 

Other cases might be cited. One will suffice: His failure to read the 
thought of Ephesians in the light of Paul’s experience of the hyper- 
Gentile tendencies in the Church at Rome, which threatened a greater 
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cleavage in the racial dualism of the Christian brotherhood than the 
Judaistic propaganda in the Galatian Churches and consequently im- 
pressed upon the Apostle for the rest of his life the great necessity of 
a united Church. That Paul was so saturated with Christian legalism 
that he could not move his thought into such broader fields as Ephesians 
discloses (pp. 136f, 186-188, 274), or, moving it, could not expand his 
theological language to suit the movement (pp. 139, 156, 190-192, 282), 
makes him unworthy of the honor the author really seeks to do him as 
the great Christian thinker. 

In spite of the frequent evidence of wide reading, of keen judgment, 
and of the ability graphically to portray and summarize development 
of religious thought and life, we cannot regard the book as a contribution 
to New Testament scholarship. (Imported by Scribners, pp. vii, 374. 
$2.00. ) M. W. J. 


Professor Shailer Mathews, of Chicago University, has, in everything 
he writes or says, an unusual faculty for making his meaning plain. 
Few men have as much giit for making technical scholarship talk English. 
This ability he has used to good effect in his “Haverford Library 
Lectures” on The Gospel and the Modern Man. It is one of the very 
best of our recent discussions in the field of Apologetics. It is thoroughly 
evangelical in spirit, in fact so thoroughly evangelical that it can afford 
to dispense with the insistence on the precise formulae of evangelical 
orthodoxy. What impresses one most in the book is its perspective. It 
sees the currents of popular thinking and manifests familiarity with the 
most recent tendencies in Biblical Criticism, philosophical speculation, 
and historical interpretation, as well as appreciates the sociological move- 
ments of our day; but it does not become lost in their intricate minutiae 
nor is it swept away by their flood. It relates and evaluates them with 
excellent judgment, and through them all, and by means of them all, 
discerns and exalts the transcendent figure of the divine Christ, who, 
manifest in Jesus of Nazareth, is He who through whom God is reconciling 
the world unto himself. The book is divided into three parts, the first 
presenting the Problem of the Gospel in three chapters on The Gospel of 
the New Testiment; The Modern Man; The Content of the Gospel. The 
second part treats of The Reasonableness of the Gospel, in four chapters 
on Jesus the Christ; The Love of the God of Law; The Forgiveness of 
Sin; The Deliverance from Death. In the third part the author treats 
of the Power of the Gospel, in chapters on The Test of Life; The New 
Life in Christ; The Power of the Social Gospel. It will thus appear that 
in a fresh and modern way he has traversed the ground of the more 
formal of the older apologetics which treated of the trustworthiness of 
the Gospels, of the content of the gospel, centering in the person of Christ, 
and the efficacy of the gospel as observed in individual and in social life 
as the great manifestation of the reasonableness of Christianity. He has 
done this with an illuminating analysis and appreciation of modern 
thought and life which places reader and author side by side. The table 
of contents and index make the rich contents of the book readily accessible. 
A little more care in proof reading would not have injured the volume. It 
is hardly supposable that catholicity of spirit alone accounts for spelling 
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Saviour sometimes with and sometimes without the ‘u”; nor is it probable 
that interest in spelling reform led to the printing of “phenominal,” 
(Macmillan, pp. xii, 331. $1.50.) A. LG 


In The Problem of Evil is embodied an effort made by Marion Le Roy 
Burton, while a post graduate student in Yale University, to estimate 
and criticize the Augustinian view of Sin. Its chief themes are Augustine’s 
conception of “nature,” his conception of “sin” and “evil,” his con- 
ception of “freedom” as the source of evil, and the critique of the whole 
from the standpoint of evolution. These studies involve giving much 
attention also to Manichzism with its dualism and its view of “evil” 
as eternal; to the relation of “sin” and “evil;” to Pelagianism with 
its contention for “freedom” and against “original sin;” to a distinction 
between “ metaphysical” and “moral” evil; to the relation of Adam to 
the race; to a search for the historical starting-point of sin; and to an 
effort to make a philosophical definition of sin after the Socratic method. 

In its central contention and critique the book discards Augustine’s 
use of the devil and of angels, his view of the racial unison in Adam, 
his belief that sin and evil are one, his explanation of human corruption, 
his faith in a golden age in the past, his theory of moral felicity, his 
tracing of natural evil to sin, and his faith in the Fall. 

What the author accepts and supports it is not so easy and plain to 
state, though the volume professes to be constructive. One main affirma- 
tive statement concerns freedom. This term and theme pervade the book. 
A primary aim in writing the book appears to be to show that Augustine 
traces all sin to freedom. Another affirmation contends for the reality 
of sin, the reality of man’s individual responsibility. Another affirmation 
concerns the sharp distinction between metaphysical and moral evil. Out- 
side the will all evil is morally neutral, only metaphysical, the raw 
stuff with which the will deals, entailing choice, compelling struggle, in- 
volving possible diversity of issue morally. Another affirmation, a major 
tenet of the book, is the unqualified acceptance of evolution. “ Man’s fall 
was his rise.” “The first sin . . . . was comparatively insignificant.” 
“Man’s first sin becomes the occasion of his glory.” 

These affirmations taken individually are distinct. But this book, 
one keeps remembering, has taken in hand no less a mind than Augustine, 
the author of the Confessions and The City of God. Such an undertak- 
ing calls, not alone for critical analysis, the easy process of piecemeal 
complaint, but also for critical synthesis, the mighty task of marshalling 
Augustine’s total problem into a truly balanced philosophic unison. Here 
is where the book will be tested. And here it is impossible to place the 
author’s mind. He seems to think he comprehends his task. But his 
actual statements and his actual task are vastly incommensurate. He 
is like a boy exploring the Colosseum. When he verges near its heights 
and ventures within its depths he grows shy. At such times he timidly 
quotes from Royce, and turns away. 

The discussion as a whole suggests a few remarks. 

The relation of evil to sin, of cosmic struggle to moral value, of 
physics to ethics, though a commanding concern of the book, is far from 
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adequately handled. Indeed it is not adequately stated. One wonders 
whether the author really sees what the problem is that lies underneath 
his pen as he writes about “struggle” and “evil” and sin.” 

The author has much to say of freedom, and of personality, and of 
the race. One would like to see him frame a definition, on his view, 
of any one of these three terms that would not be upset by an adequate 
exposition of either of the other two. 

The author mildly wonders that Augustine, so logical and virile and 
independent in his nature, should so abdicate his reason when he faces 
some challengeable Biblical text; and in the preface the rational, rather 
than a Biblical treatment of the problem is justified. But a superficial 
sketch of the story of Adam hardly exhausts the influence of the Bible 
upon Augustine’s mind. And a balancing of the theory of evolution 
against the Biblical story of the Fall, such as this book illustrates, makes 
but a feeble beginning in the study of Augustine’s thoughts upon sin. A 
Biblical view of sin, Augustine’s view of sin, a rational view of sin — when 
our author sets these asunder for contrast, one wonders whether he fully 
grasps either one. 

Above all, Augustine’s view of sin and his handling of its problem 
have imperishable beauty and worth. That beauty and that worth are due 
to his psychological insight, to his religious reverence, to his moral 
sincerity — all rooting in his profound experience. Any effort to pass 
his life and thought under review that passes these qualities and senti- 
ments under eclipse is bound to pass away and be forgotten. Whatever 
light a critic may bring from science and history, the heavenly glow upon 
Augustine’s Confessions is a light that abides. (The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, pp. 234. $1.25.) ak 


It is always illuminating to have familiar ideas expressed in new ways 
and from new points of view and with new terminology. This is what 
Dr. E. Ellsworth Shumaker has done in his God and Man. It is not 
a profound book but it is helpful, and the author elaborates his theme of 
the relations of God and man with the results of wide reading, with 
the touch of a poetic insight, and with a fine, courageous optimism. 
(Putnam, pp. xii, 408. $2.00.) As & <@ 


If a minister wants to orient himself in the field of modern psychology 
he can hardly do better than to read The Psychology of Thinking by 
Professor Irving E. Miller, Ph.D., of the State Normal School in 
Milwaukee. There is no doubt that the Psychologist has the theologian 
somewhat confused, if not a good deal scared. This is not only because 
of the supreme respect, to put it mildly, that the psychologist has for 
his specialty; but still more because of the variant stress on its me- 
chanical, physiological, functional, teleological, logical, sociological and 
pedagogical aspects. As a pathfinder Dr. Miller’s book is excellent. His 
general point of view is thoroughly modern, his style exceptionally per- 
spicuous, his definitions precise and firm, his illustrations ample and feli- 
citous, his references for further reading well chosen and accessible and 
his index full. He is a teacher of teachers and he knows how to teach. 
Furthermore his book is full of “ practical” suggestiveness. (Macmillan, 
Ppp. xxvi, 303. $1.25.) 
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The Seminary began its 77th year a week earlier than usual in order 
to allow a recess in October for attendance upon the Centennial Meeting 
of the American Board without loss of working time. The formal opening 
occurred on the evening of September 2tst, with an address by Professor 
Nourse which is given to a larger audience in this issue of the Record. 

To have President Mackenzie back from his year of freedom in 
Europe and presiding at the exercises was a joyous feature of the oc- 
casion. He looks and acts the part of a rested man and has also brought 
back to the Seminary and a wider public the outlook and impulse of the 
Edinburgh Missionary Conference in which he was an influential factor. 


The student body this year is composed of sixty-two members, of 
whom six are women. Twenty-five new names appear on the roll, eighteen 
of these being regular members of the Junior Class. New England is 
well represented in this class. Ambherst gives three men to it, Yale three, 
Wesleyan two, Dartmouth one and New Hampshire College one. More 
distant institutions contributing are Adrain, Washburn, Penn (Iowa), 
Robert, Syracuse University, the University of Michigan and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. The new graduate students represent Yale, Chicago, 
Victoria (Toronto) and Hartford Seminaries. They have had pastoral 
experience, most of them. A third of the Juniors have been engaged 
in Secretarial work for Christian Associations, teaching, business and 
civil engineering. The rest are straight from college. All have adjusted 
themselves well to the life of the institution. Professor Merriam is 
making the rounds of the charitable and reformatory agencies of Hartford 
with them; and they are engaging in practical Christian work in Sunday- 
schools, churches and clubs in about the usual degree. 


During vacation various improvements were made in the Seminary 
buildings, mostly in the administrative department. In the space between 
Hosmer Hall and the old library offices have been built for the President 
and the Dean. These are accessible from the main corridor, the Faculty 
room and the stenographer’s room, and are a great convenience. They 
are finished and furnished in oak. The Faculty room has been cleared 
of superfluous book-cases and coat-hooks and wainscoated in oak, with 
gains in space, quiet and dignity of appearance. These improvements are 
Dr. Thayer’s work. He has also secured greater quiet for readers in the 
Library by separating the delivery desk from the cataloging and accession- 
ing and typewriting desks by means of a screen of glass framed in oak 
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and finished above with a balustrade to match the other woodwork. The 
space above can be used for new stacks when needed. 


The first general exercise hour of the term was given to typical 
vacation experiences. There was variety and some novelty in the stories 
of their summer as told by four'men. Mr. Briggs of the Middle Class 
had conducted a vacation school in New York and gave an entertaining 
account of his difficulties and compensations. Mr. Tuttle had seen 
Europe for the first time and reported the impressions received at various 
points in his journey. Mr. Akana spoke of tent work with an evangelistic 
aim in Franklin County, Mass., giving a vivid account of the encourage- 
ments, embarrassments, enjoyments and results. Mr. Rose had the 
more familiar task of a summer pastorage in Vermont, but always an 
enlightening and enlarging experience to the man who meets it for the 
first time. 


Some thirty students went to Boston for the American Board Cen- 
tennial during the recess of a week granted for that purpose. A number 
of them have since reported it and the meetings of the Congregational 
Brotherhood to church audiences in the neighborhood. Advantage was 
taken of the presence of numerous Hartford men from all parts of the 
country to hold a reunion. More than a hundred alumni lunched to- 
gether one day and the utmost good feeling for one another and for 
the Seminary was manifest. The officers of the New England Alumni 
Association made the arrangements and its President, Rev. George H. 
Hubbard presided. Informal and spirited remarks were made by Presi- 
dent Davis, ’94, of Chicago Seminary, Professor Graham Taylor, Presi- 
dent Perry, ’85, of Marietta College and Rev. H. H. Kelsey, ’79, who 
told of a recent visit of several days with Dr. Hartranft in Germany and 
his good health and energy. It was voted to send a filial letter to him. 
President Mackenzie was of course greeted with a very hearty welcome 
home. He called to their feet several of Hartford’s missionary sons who 
were present, Knapp, ’90, Lombard, ’99, Porter, ’91, White, ’87, and Case, 
’o4; and afterwards had some kindling words to say about the spirit of 
service. 


Dr. W. H. Worrell, ’06, has taken up his work in the Seminary as 
Instructor in Semitic Philology and New Testament Greek. He is fully 
at home in the Seminary, having been one of its most proficient students, 
drawn to it in the first instance by its superior advantages for Semitic 
studies. He has since qualified himself for his professional work by 
two years of study as John S. Welles Fellow in Leipsic and Strassburg, 
and by subsequent teaching in Michigan University. He gives courses in 
Biblical Aramaic, Syriac, Ethiopic and Coptic, the Reading of New Testa- 
ment Greek and the Development of Hellenistic Greek. He also con- 
tinues the very practical course in Greek for Beginners, which Dr. Angus 
has conducted for a few years past. This last has become indispensable 
in these days when Greek is a stranger to most public high schools and 
optional in college. College graduates are constantly appearing here, a 
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few of them, with no knowledge of Greek. Such men welcome this swift 
course which fits them tolerably for their New Testament work. 


Prof. Paton had an interesting trip to the Pacific Coast this autumn 
as lecturer for the American Institute of Archaeology. The first lecture 
of the course was given at the University of Manitoba in Winnipeg on 
August 8th. The remainder of the month of August Prof. Paton spent 
in the Canadian Rockies visiting Banff, Lake Louise, Field, Glacier, and 
the Arrowhead and Okenagan Lakes. From all these places he made 
numerous side excursions and had the opportunity to indulge in mountain 
climbing with the Swiss guides that are stationed at these places. Be- 
ginning on September 1st with Vancouver, British Columbia, and con- 
tinuing through September, he lectured before the branches of the 
Archaeological Institute at Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Walla Walla, 
Portland, Berkeley, San Francisco, Palo Alto, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego, seeing thus the entire Pacific Coast from Canada to the border 
of Mexico. In every place he was delightfully entertained; meeting a 
number of the representative citizens, and had exceptional opportunities 
to study the commercial and political development that has taken place 
in the Far West during the last twenty-five years. At Berkeley he gave 
the Earl course of lectures for Pacific Theological Seminary on “The 
Historic Archaeology of Palestine,” illustrated with the stereopticon. 
The lectures were held in the First Congregational Church and were 
attended by large audiences from Berkeley, Oakland and the University 
of California. On the way back from California he had the opportunity 
of paying a short visit to the Grand Canyon of Arizona, and then pro- 
ceeded to Santa Fé to lecture before the local Society of Archaeology 
and the School of American Archaeology in that place. While there he 
was invited by Dr. Hewett, the Director of the School, to accompany him 
on an expedition to excavate one of the cliff-dwellings in the Mesa Verde 
in the southwest corner of Colorado. A week was spent delightfully in 
this trip. Although it was near the middle of October, the weather was 
still superb, making it possible to ride on horseback every day and to 
sleep at night out of doors. On his return Prof. Paton lectured at 
Colorado Springs, Denver, and Boulder, Colorado, and addressed the 
students of Colorado University and Colorado College. He returned 
greatly impresseed with the magnificent climate of the Southwest and with 
the extraordinary material and intellectual development of the Pacitic 
Coast. 
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